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THE COMPLETION OF A GREAT UNDERTAKIN 








An Encyclopedia and Dictionary in 


One Work. 


“ Undoubtedly the most important and complete work of 


its kind ever presented to the public.”—Mew York Star. 


THE 


| ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY: 


An Entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all the Words in the English Language, 
Edited by Robert 
Hunter, M.A., F.G.S,, Mem, Bibl, Archal. Soc., etc., assisted by John A. Williams, M.A. 

Trinity College, Oxford, and 8. J. Herrtage, B.A. 


with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation and Use, 


Now complete in 1; Volumes, with numerous Illustrations. 





work has received the 


peeing more than fifteen years ago, this great most 


mature care and the best thought in its preparation. Its great utility is found 


in the fact that it completely covers the ground of both an encyclopedia and a dic- 
tionary—an undertaking for the first time carried out in this work. The distinctive 


features of Toe Excyciopapic Dictionary are more humerous than those claimed 


for any other similar work. 





WHAT THE WORK IS AND CONTAINS: 


It is a reference to every word in the English language. 

It is a complete encyclopedia to every branch of knowledge. 

It gives the full origin, meaning, and pronunciation of every word. 

It includes not only every word in use, but all the obsolete words and phrases met with 
in the writings of ancient authors. 

It traces the history and development of words by illustrative quotations, 

Its pronunciation of words is both simple and clear. 

It contains 180,000 words, a larger number than any dictionary at present published or 
in preparation. 

Its illustrations are descriptive of the text and helpful, and are not mere embellishments. 

It is peculiarly a work of value, at once comprehensive, easy of reference, and singu- 
larly broad in its scope, 

Its utility can scarcely be overestimated, combining, as it does, all the features of an ency- 
clopzedia and a dictionary. 

**Not only are more words defined in this new 
Dictionary than in any other, but its definitions 
are more exhaustive ; its title is no misnomer.”’ 
—Chicago Tribune, March 2, 1889, 


‘*As its title shows, it is professedly both an 
encyclopaedia and a dictionary; it explains things 
as well as words, and thus the author has ample 
scope to produce a work of immense utility. To 
judge from the first volume, the ‘ Enevclopadie 
Dictionary ’ promises to take a high place as a 
reference book, The author bas had the assist- 
ance of specialists in the technical part of the 
work, and the authorities he has obtained to 
assist him have almost always been the best ob- 
tainable. The illustrations are always appropri- 
ate and clear.’’—The London Times. 


“It is a great work.’’—Phiiadelphia Record, 
Jan, 27, 1889, 


‘* This Dictionary is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant and complete of the kind ever presented 
to the public.”’"—N. Y. Star, Feb. 


/ pyr 
, 1889, 


* A full description of this work, with specimen pages, has been prepared, and will be 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY, 
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104 and 106 4th Avenue, New ails City. 
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It has been enlarged by the addition of 200 pages, New words to the rT 4. . . 
number of 3,000 have been added. It has been revised by the latest edi l he ( OM! ne Sel 1 )| ; 
tion of the Dictionary of the French Academy. It hasbeen entirely reset = 
innewtype. It has been corrected by Professor Roubaud, B.A. (Paris). It 


contains many new features, It is the cheapest, the most complete and By Ellen E. Kenyon. A Sequel to "7 \ 
extensive, and, so far as modern spelling is concerned, the only accurate LeRow. Boards, new style, 50 cents xtra ( 
Dictionary of the French language published in this country. Specimen ** We heartily commend the book as a 

pages sent free on application, the cause of educational reform,’ l s 
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The Week. 


platform upon which Gen. Harrison 
President, declared that ‘‘ the 
reform of the civil service, auspiciously be 
sun under the Republican Administration, 
should be completed by the further exten 
sion of the reform system, already establish 
ed by law, to all the grades of the service to 
which it is applicable.” This committed the 
Republican party, and 


1S8Y. 


Tut 


was elected 


its candidate in case 
f his election, to the extension of the re 
form system to such grades of the service, 
for example, as the hundreds of clerks to be 
The Repub 

it 
from Washington that President 
f{larrison has decided to break this pledge, 
by refusing to place these clerks under the 
«ivil-service rules, although such 
£ the reform system” was earnestly urged 
by Mr. Roosevelt and the other members of 
the Civil-Service Commission. 


ippointed in the Census Oflice. 


lican candidate was elected, and is now 


innounced 


‘* extension 





The New Albany (Ind.) Ledger says that 
Postmaster Godfrey, the Republican recent- 
ly appointed, has discharged all the letter- 


eurriers, and, upon their asking what were 
the charges upon which they were thus 


turned out in disgrace, replied: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
there are no charges against your official 
conduct. You have done your work well, 
performed to my entire satisfaction every 
duty required. 
wish you 
cess in lit 


You are gentlemen, and | 
‘IL and hope you will have sue- 
ut you know, boys, you are 
Democrats. The Indianapolis Neirs, an 
independent journal, which, it is interesting 
to recall, supported the President who now 
ippoints the Godfreys, on the ground that he 
was « Civil-service reformer, says of this per- 
formance: ‘‘ The New Albany Post-oftice is 
not under the Civil-Service Law, and hence 
no law was violated by this barbarous deed; 
but the instincts of fair play, the prompt 
ings of common sense, considerations for the 
public service, and the whole spreading spi- 
rit of the time are affronted by such a ruth- 
It is a plea for the extension of the 
civil service such as President Harrison said 
he would favor.” 


less act. 


We are glad to announce that the Post 
iftice Department has at last removed from 
office the burglar who was appointed Post- 
master at Shushan, N. Y., about three months 
Re 


publican Representative fer the district, was 


ago. Congressman Quackenbush, the 
responsible for this disgraceful appointment ; 
but the Troy Zimex says that he had no per- 
sonal knowledge of the 
cured his appointment 


criminal, but se- 


‘““upon the advice 


and recommendation of many of the most 
prominent Republicans of Washington Cot 


nh 
4ii- 


ty, including those holding responsible posi 
tions and bearing a character for highest in 
tegrity.” There is hardly any sign of 
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times more alarming than the r ess of | 
men ‘‘h ding responsil e¢ positions a 
ng a character for hest integrit to re 
commend the Ippo tment to hice f ras 
cals 

rhe Lue Ph i elph a wh i 
rather startled us th her dav by demat 
ing the repeal of all duties on articles whose 
producers had gone into Trusts, yh i 
withering blast Boss Quay, accompanied 
by a side-blow at President Hart ] 
declares that th rece! Republica stat 
Convention at Harrisburg was a mere mus 
tering ol e followers of (Quay mel 

without prominet! he party, w 
independence of opinion, without vs 
political force of character as gives a cony 
tion vitality, directed by drill vreants in 
the execution of a programme already fully 
pre pared This abject and humiliatir 
condition of the party is due, it says, in th 


first instance to its own pusillanimity, and it 


has been intensified by the acts of President 


Harrison, who has accepted the situation as 
he found it, and has made of Quay a 
more despotic boss than he was before 

‘The party,” says the America had ac 
cepted Mr. Quay with all his methods of ter 
giversation, intrigue, corruption, and barter 

and had made him not only its manager, but 
its public representatiy Gen. Harrisor 
then bound it fast to its own iniquity by 


making Mr. Quay his Pennsylvania deput 


onvict’s dress. It is true that this has see j 
a | raval of the nrincin}) ¢ hich } - 
a betraval ot the principies to which he was 
believed to be devoted. It is true that he 


was expected to help carry tbe party's stan 


dards to higher ground. But when he did 
not choose to do this, he had, as we 
have pointed out, the plausible 
moral defence that he took Pennsvivania 
at her own estimate of herself, and gave her 
a Federal ruler in the person of the ma 
whom she had a iv designs s I 
party leader Under tl t S 3, 
action of the Convent ts sions, its 
nominations \ rac r 
spect 1 considerat 

The Washington correspondent of the 
New York 7Zimex makes a statement the 
highest importance as to Secretary Windom’s 
policy regarding changes in t Treasury 
Di partinent It is as follows Certain 
chiefs of division and a few higher officers 
have been marked f MOV n the ground 
that they are inefticie I I r is 
verv smal l t sig " Cor 
pared with the number retained. The 
t , 4 imb fs ‘ t > > I riv T} 
intention is to reta n position, at least u 
til Congress meets, those who are competent 
without regard to party. The Secretary is 


i } ywPAe ” 
not anxious to Make changes even then 





) . shal 7 . tr * Vurse ¢ > 
the personnel of the Department, but is pre 
pared, in view of his political experience and 
he great pressure m for place, to vield 
> ) 


ation. 
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Improved ou t Ach 
Naturally, he wants reser 
fruits o predecessors’ work 
um ¢ Laity credita r 
and he is shrewd } see tha , 
not do soif he t s } }) v 
to thre sy Ien i tT sf 
to find that a rf my ant 1) 
partment has s sas Mr. W 
lom is repress d t 1 If s 
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1 shaping ev . ext Cor ss. This 
s e firs: f i nit i hve] i? i 
State conve hat Trusts and trade con 
spiracies are « iv be fostered by th 
It is als ‘ it contradiction of Mr 
s maxim that ‘‘ Trusts are largels 
private affairs.” It is a declaration that they 
are public affairs, to be dealt with by publi 
bodies, and that one way to deal with the: 
is ft abolish tl tariff duties which ‘* foste 
them 
fhe Towa Republicans followed the exan 
ple set by their Ohio and Pennsylvania bret! 
ren in ignoring the subject of civil-servii 


] 


mnventi 


reform 


‘our vears ago the Iowa Repub! 


can ( adopted the following reso 











* The Republican party inaugurated civil-ser- 

vice reform and enacted the present Civil-Ser- 
vice Law. It will faithfully maintain it, and 
cheerfully aid in any needed amendments to 
give it full force.” 
This year the Iowa Republican Convention 
says not one word about civil-service reform, 
while lowa Republican organs publish with- 
out rebuke assaults upon the Civil-Service 
Law. 


The Virginia Democrats appear to have 
nominated a strong ticket in their Conven- 
tion on Thursday. The one issue in the cam- 
paign which attracts attention, both within 
and without the State, is the question whether 
control of the commonwealth shall again be 
handed over to one of the worst demagogues 
ever developed in this country. The platform 
declares that ‘‘ the men who were disabled in 
the service of the State during the late con- 
flict between the States, and the widows of 
those who lost their lives in such service, are 
deserving of aid and protection,” and favors 
‘liberal appropriations” for this purpose. 
The Philadelphia ress (Rep.) thinks that 
‘‘the Republicans of Virginia who were 
Unionists during the war, can hardly be ex- 
pected to view this proposed addition to their 
taxes with entire complacency.” The Press 
apparently forgets that the Republicans of 
Virginia are now led by a man who was 
wt a Unionist during the war; that four years 
ago Mahone’s Republican State Convention 
adopted a resolution in favor of generous ap- 
propriations by the Legislature for pensions 
to disabled rebel soldiers, and that through- 
out the campaign of 1885 the Republican or- 
gan at the State capital insisted that the 
‘* Bourbons” ought to be defeated, among 
other reasons, because they had killed a bill to 
establish a home for Confederate veterans, 
while ‘the Republicans did their best to pass 
it,” 





The last summer session of a New Hamp- 
shire Legislature ended on Saturday, a con- 
stitutional amendment adopted last spring 
having changed the time for assembling 
in future to January, after the fashion which 
is rapidly becoming universal throughout the 
country. The most important action of the 
Legislature was the election of ‘‘ Bill’? Chan- 
dler to the United States Senate, and, as was to 
be expected after such a performance, it re- 
jected a ballot-reform bill, this being as ob- 


Republican politicians in New Iampshire as 
to the ‘‘ Joe” Manley schooi in Maine, which 
defeated a similar measure in that State. An 
unexpected degree of favor was shown to a 
bill licensing the liquor traffic, which at first 
secured a narrow majority ona test vote in 
the House, but was finally defeated. 





The Boston Advertiser has been making an 
investigation into the workings of the local- 
option, restrictive, high-license law that went 
into effect May 1, which appears to justify 
its conclusion that this ‘‘ is proving the most 
successful experiment ever entered upon by 
the people of Massachusetts in their endea- 
vors to cope with the liquor traftic."”” Reports 
from sixteen cities which license the sale of 
liquor show that the number of such places 














| “We once,” said Mr. Hill, 
jectionable to the ‘ Bill’? Chandler school of | 
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licensed (drug-stores excluded) has been re- 
duced from 3,022 to 1,257, or considerably 
more than one-half, while the revenue re- 
ceived from this source has been raised from 
$1,097,706 to $1,448,425, or nearly one-third. 
There is also a general agreement that the 
laws in regard to prompt closing, Sunday 
sales, sales to minors and to drunken persons 
are much more strictly complied with than 
ever before, the fear of losing so costly a 
privilege through misconduct proving very 
effective. 


The recent Waterways Convention in West 
Superior was attended by delegates from 
Buffalo and all Jake ports westward. Its 
aim was to unite the Northwest in pressure 
on Congress for securing a better waterway 
as soon as possible from the head of the 
lakes towards Eastern markets. Deep-water 
navigation is admitted to be the only com- 
petitor strong enough to keep down railroad 
rates, and hence is the best friend of farmers. 
All the commerce of Lake Superior passes 
through a lock at the Soo (Sault Ste. Marie). 
The depth of water there is properly sixteen 
feet, but, owing to an accident, all vessels 
drawing more than fourteen and one-half 
feet are obliged to transfer a portion of their 
cargoes to lighters. A lock is there in mak- 
ing which will receive vessels drawing 
eighteen feet, but the annual appropriation 
is so small that it is not likely to be finished 
for four years or more. The endeavor of the 
Convention is to rouse the people of the North- 
west to demand of Congress money enough to 
finish the lock speedily. A further aim is to 
strive for a lock of twenty feet capacity and 
to improve the approaches to it, as well as to 
get Lake Superior harbors dredged to such a 
depth that all vessels which can pass the lock 
can enter the harbors. The appeal is in be- 
half of a tonnage of more than seven millions 
passing the Soo last year, and which will 
scon be doubled. 





The waterways movement would have 
little to fear but for the abominations which 
make the river and harbor bills a stench in 
the nostrils of the public. But it is better 
that ten guilty escape than that one innocent 
perish. The Convention had nothing of a 
party or partisan character, but one speech 
at least is worth heeding by all parties. 
“had an ocean 
commerce, but it is all gone, and now we 
have a commission travelling about the 
country to see whether we can preserve our 
internal commerce from the lines nerth of 
the boundary. The time was when Ameri- 
can enterprise could feel sure that it would 
reap the fruits of its labor. But now it is 
bound and manacled. Ten years ago boats 
on Superior were 1,000 tons and rates five 
cents a bushel. Now, on boats of 3,000 
tons wheat rates have dropped to three 
cents. These boats draw fourteen feet. 
Give me assurance of full eighteen feet, and 
I will have courage to build boats of 5,000 
tons which would carry freight at half the 
present cost. If you shall at this Conven- 
tion drive the entering-wedge for eighteen 
feet of water, you will serve the country 
better than you know.” 








The resolution adopted unanimously by 
the Electrical Convention at Niagara Falls, 
that the duties on copper ought to be re 
pealed, and the appointment of a committee 
to prepare and circulate a petition to Con- 
gress for that purpose, constitute a very im- 
portant movement towards the emancipation 
of industry. Most of the speakers who took 
part in the debate declared themselves pro- 
tectionists, but said that the copper tariff 
was inconsistent with the principles of pro- 
tection. In this they were right, if it can be 
said that protection has any principles. 
There never was any reason for putting a 
duty on copper or copper ore, except to 
promote a speculation in mining stocks, and. 
to enable the owners of mines to hold the 
price of American copper at a higher figure 
than the price of their own copper in foreign. 
markets. Henry Clay and all the fathers of 
the protective policy in this country would 
have stood aghast at the idea of putting a 
duty on an article which we habitually ex- 
port. The only effect of such a duty is to 
enable the producers to form a combination 
against the consumers, and this has been done 
repeatedly, The last reported combination. 
was formed in Boston last week, and it had 
the effect to advance the prices of mining 
stocks very materially both here and abroad 





If protection is an object to be sought for, 
then certainly the greatest good to the great- 
est number should govern in apportioning 
its gifts. The number of persons employed 
in the electrical industries exceeds the num- 
ber employed in copper mining by ten to 
one, at a low calculation. Electric power is 
second only to steam power as a factor in the 
national wealth and industry, while electric 
lighting has probably overpassed gas lighting 
already in the number of lights and the 
number of hands employed. Copper is the 
prime raw material of this great and expand 
ing industry. If the electricians will go to 
work systematically, and circulate their pe- 
tition thoroughly among their producers, 
employees, and customers, they can secure 
the repeal of the copper tariff this winter. 
Public opinion, even in protectionist circles, 
was never much in favor of a duty on cop- 
per. Whatever toleration was accorded to 
it has been mainly demolished by the impu- 
dent attempt at Paris to monopolize the 
world’s supply of this article, to which the 
American producers lent themselves, and 
from which they have reaped enormous 
profits, although the Paris syndicate came to 
grief. 





A correspondent, writing to us in good 
faith, asks us what is the average rate of 
wages paid for mining coal in Pennsylvania. 
During the Presidential campaign we receiv- 
ed similar questions even broader in scope 
and less intelligible, as, for example, what is 
the average rate of wages in Europe, or what 
is the cost of living in England, or what are 
the prices of the common necessaries of life 
in Germany? All such general interroga- 
tions are as incapable of answer as the ques- 
tion how many years ago the Glacial Epoch 
occurred. There is no more sense in coupling 
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anthracite and bituminous coal or eastern and 
western Pennsylvania together to obtain an 
average rate of wages than in coupling either 
of them with the ice trade on the Hudson 
River. Nor is the average daily wage a 


measure of the remuneration of labor unless | 


accompanied with the average of days of 
active employment per annum. 
vreat strike took place in the Schuylkill re 
gion in the year 1888, Prof. R. W. Raymond, 
i perfectly competent authority, made an in 
vestigation, in which he had the help of four 
accountants for two weeks, to ascertain what 
had been the wages paid for mining during 
eighteen months by a single The 
rate was fixed on a sliding scale, determined, 
the 
Moreover, the miners worked 


company. 


above a certain minimum, by market 
price of coal. 
by contract, not by the day. For the period 
named the average received for every day 
worked by any miner, good, bad, or indif 
$2.72. 


ferent, was The contract miners ave 
raged twenty-two days’ employment to the 
month. 
(with a somewhat higher average of time per 
month in most cases) were: Miners, $1.93; 
miners’ assistants, $1.66; ordinary under- 
ground laborers, $1.52 per day; outside labor, 


Outside of contracts the wages paid 


$1 to $1.25—7. e., the usual country rates. 


Objection has been raised to New York as 
a place for holding the world’s 
fair on the ground that it 
city.” This that New York has a 
larger proportion of citizens of foreign 
birth foreign descent than most Ameri 
can cities. Seeing that Christopher Colum 
bus was himself a foreigner, and that the 
in honor of 
the objection seems to be not very well 
founded. Dut if the question to 
decided on such grounds, it is quite cer- 
tain that Chicago has nothing to boast of in 
According to the last 


suitahle 
is ‘a foreign 


means 


or 


celebration is his discoveries, 


is be 


superiority of blood. 
national census the population of New York 
299, of which 727,629 were of na 
tive and 478,670 of foreign birth. Almost 
exactly two-fifths were foreign and three 
fifths The population of Chicago 
was 298,326 were na- 
The proportion 


was 1,206, 


native. 
508,185, of which 
tive and 204,859 foreign. 


here was almost the same, two-tifths to 
three - fifths. In St. Louis the ratio of 
native-born to foreign-born is slightly 


greater, but not sufliciently so to warrant 
boasting. The same ratio holds good within 
small limits for Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, while San 
Francisco has, or had in the census year, a 
larger fureign population in p t 
her total than any other American city, th 
number of i 
foreigners 104,244. It to d 
the distinction so freely bestowed upon 
York, of being ‘‘a foreign city 


roportion to 


is time sown 


New 


What ¢/d Mr. Bruce Ismay mean when he 


said on board thesteamer Zeutonte that be 
ing amember of the British Parliament was 
different from being a member of the An 
rican Senate or House of Representatives 


Commodore Bateman pricked up his ears 


when this remark fell from Mr, Ismay’s lips 


When the | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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natives being 129,715, and of 


The 


the ZIerald pricked up its ears. Then 
the Commercial Advertiser and the World did 


Nation. 


likewise. Reporters scoured the city on Fri 


day to interview Mr. Bateman and other 


passengers, and to worry Mr. Ismay as much 
as possible In the latter endeavor they 
have met with some success, but the main 


question is still without a 


Salistactory an 






swer. Mr. Ismay says that he was only jok 
ing, but he must now perceive that it is pos 
sible to carry a joke too far if Bateman is 


about. Bateman does not lil jokes at 


the expense of Congress. Other passengers 
were found who thought that the incident 
had been greatly exaggerated. Mr. Willi: 





J Den 
apprechk 
allied to comn 


+} 


h. He the 


ountry should 





lirest Was one suc muught 


ition for one’s ¢ 
LON Secuse, ‘I his shows that 


Mr. Demarest is not a journalist, and has 


} 


never been through a dry season of news 
Every day brings its torment to the sensa 
tion editor, and when the crop of sexual 


irregularity languishes, the chance remark 
of some foreigner on board a steamship in 
mid-ocean may serve the turn till a new di 
vorce, or prize fight, or dog tight cheers the 
hearts of our tired Who shall Say 


that the freedom of the press is not the bul 


veterans, 


- ) 7 - 7} Steoti 
Wark of our Institutions 


British Ministr 


the Opposition on the tithes question 


The surrender of the 


te 


division on which they were nearly beaten, 
nust give a heavy blow to their prestige 
The tithe question in England and Wales is 
substantially, but in a much less aggravated 


form, what it was in Ireland fifty years ago 


In that country the bailiff or ‘‘ proctor” of 
the Protestant parson used to go about every 
year and take a tenth of the Catholic farm 


er’s produce for the support of 


which he did not belong, he Catholics 
after they had recovered a little of their in 
dependence, began to resist this as monstrous 
injustice, but it was only abolished after 
several years of furious and bloody agitation 
in which Paddy’s turbulence and lawlessness 
shocked the English public terribly. The 
same state of things has ever since prevailed 
in Wales. The Anglican Church is there es 
tablished by law, but the bulk of the people 
are dissenters, and have to pay tithes for the 
support of the Anglican clergy, with whom 
they have nothing to do. t tvear 


Within the last 
or two they have begun, as the i 
y jet } 


ov fi rce, and, it h: 


t} 


ant that t} +1? nn ? aan -¢ 
nt that the question needed some sor 


ment, the Government brought in a bill 














m ting the system somewhat both 
England and in Wales, by taki away frot 
the clergy the power of distraint. The Liberals 
thereuy femanded a radical chang n the 
Irish precedent, by making all tithes charg 
al on the indlord i: ixed sum 
? J ~ : . . 'T} 
ind they have carried the iV The tenant 
st] , } rr } 
will t much longer have to support the 
’ ' , 3 
andlord’s clergy. for in Wales as in Ireland 
ee +} —— } ie 
s v the pper classes wh r oO the 
} , ; ’ ‘ ’ 
p> { r l e Xe t ] 
te iS { \ I ss af 
‘ ” . - et ters € 4) } 
k ib} i i eT il 
has er im } and s wewial ¢ 
iustrs f e& power {pr Lice 






One of the most striking featur 
Maybrick case was Mrs. Mayb 


rich _ 
eit 8 i! 


came to 





, } ) ' } 7 
Which her husband was in the habit « rh 


nerf 
periect Te 


tween us, and that on th 





ctors tried on 
rrible. The list 
hed by a London medical 


itit 


+) 


1aTR LD 
n. He 


process of 


Was a disurace 
was evidently sub 


experimentation 


.3 } 


have been enough to bring a 


man in health into a very low condition, 


uch more a man who, in addition to what 


the doctors were giving him, was getting 


g 
little daily doses of arsenic 


else. What 
liable is a nice question of psychology. Most 


from somebody 


makes expert testimony unre 


experts go on the stand perfectly honest men, 
but the intluence of their retainer on the 
mio 1, though subtle ecm in most cases to 


be overwhelming 
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AVAILABLE SUPPLIES OF MONEY, 


Ture reduction of the surplus reserve of the 
Associated Banks to barely three and a half 
millions in the middle of August calls gene 

ral attention to the position of our money 
market, and to the money locked up in the 
National Treasury. The movement of cur 

rency to the West, and even to the South, 
has begun; the past weck was virtually the 
first in this year’s movement, and it ended 
with a bank statement which shows a very 
narrow margin of reserve. At the same 
time, the rates fer money on call ruled com 

paratively low, not over 3 to 4 per cent., and 
the rates for time loans on collateral security 
and forthe best commercial paper were about 
5 per cent. These rates are fully 1 per cent. 
higher than those recently current, but they 
indicate no anxiety as tothe supply of money 
to lend, and, as a matter of fact, the feeling 
among borrowers and Jenders seems to have 
been unusually free from anxiety so far, 
Higher rates are generally anticipated before 
long, but most bankers appear to think that 
an active 6 per cent. market would bring all 
the funds needed, and quicken the public 
confidence in a prosperous season by show- 
ing the substantial character of the demand 
for loans. But all opinions make one reserva- 
tion, the familiar one of nearly a generation, 
namely, that much would depend on the 
action of the Secretary of the Treasury. And 
much will depend upon it, beyond a ques- 
tion. 

At the present time the Treasury has what 
it calls an ‘‘available balance ” of about $70,- 
000,000, of which it has some $43,000,000 on 
deposit in national banks, and holds Govern- 
ment bonds as security for the same. Some 
of these deposits are for the convenience of 
the Treasury, a kind of working capital ne 
cessary in the prosecution of its daily busi 
ness; the amount is a matter of estimate, but 
is known to be larger than it was a few years 
ago, and is probably from $20,000,000 to $30, 
000,000. The remainder consists of deposits 
virtually or actually solicited by the banks, 
and it has been a great help to the money 
market, though it has enabled speculators, 
individual and corporate, to carry Govern 
ment bonds at artificially low rates of inte- 
rest even while the Treasury itself wa. the 
chief buyer of bonds. But the total of such 
deposits is much less than the Treasury’s 
available balance, and the excess is withheld 
from productive use, and serves chiefly to 
tantalize the business community. 

How to get this idle hoard into circulation 
is the constant puzzle. Mr. Windom is re 
ported as asking how he is to get bonds if 
people will not sell them to him, and other 
people echo the question as if it were an 
answer to the difliculties of the situation. If 
money should really become close, a useful 
preliminary step would be to prepay the in- 
terest on the public debt for a twelvemonth. 
The great bulk of the debt is now in re- 
gistered form, so that, when the books are 
closed for the quarterly payment of interest, 
it would be easy for the Treasury to order 
the checks made out for a whole year’s inte- 
rest, Notice would be given at the same 
time to holders ef coupon bonds that the 
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Treasury would cash, without rebate, their 
coupons for a year’s interest. The time for 
payment of interest on the 44% per cents is 
immediately at hand, and the much larger 
payments on the 4 per cents are due on the 
Ist of October. 

The Sccretary might also consider the 
character of his deposits in the national 
banks. Where the deposits are made for his 
convenience in the transaction of public 
business, it may be well enough to consider 
the services of the banks as an equivalent 
for the use of the money. But where the de 
posits are for the convenience of the banks 
and their customers, he need not hesitate to 
demand 2 per cent. interest upon them. The 
law empowers him to make such deposits, 
with security of Government bonds and 
under such regulations as he may prescribe. 
If he will observe that these deposits with 
out interest enable the holders of bonds to 
withhold them from saie, he will be in a po 
sition to judge whether the exaction of a lit- 
tle interest would not serve him better as a 
buyer of bonds. 

Here are two steps, then, which it can do 
no harm to bring forward for consideration, 
both by Mr. Windom and_ by the business 
community ; and the first of them, the pre- 
payment of interest for a year, would give time 
for decision upon the second as a separate 
matter. Bothare within the Secretary’s own 
control, and in this they differ from the pur- 
chase of bonds under present conditions, 
since sellers are needed in the latter case. 
Rumors arise from time to time of a large 
parcel of bonds to be offered, publicly or 
privately, to the Treasury ; but people who 
have blocks of bonds to offer can postpone 
their offers until tight money has enabled 
them to buy stocks in Wall Street at de 
pressed prices, which they could certainly 
sell out to great advantage after disposing of 
their bonds, and it would be a pity if the 
inaction of the Treasury should thus endow 
Government bonds with the pecuniary ad- 
vantages of loaded dice. 

It seems probable that, by the methods in- 
dicated, Mr. Windom would not only give 
large and early relief while the crops are 
moving, but also make bonds more easy to 
buy, for the purchase of bonds is at present 
his only means of really reducing the sur- 
plus, and, therefore, it is to be kept in view 
as the aim of any expedients suggested; and 
in this manner the time would be well spent 
until Congress meets, when the business of 
reducing the Government’s income will once 
more be in order. 

In speaking of the present available balance 
in the Treasury, we have neglected the 
money just set aside for next month’s pen- 
sions, because it is not to be disbursed until 
September, and by that time about as much 
will again have accumulated, unless there is 
asudden increase in the quantity of bonds 
purchased. 


THE KILLING OF TERRY. 
Davin S. TERRY, who was shot last week 
by Marshal Nagle when committing an as- 
sault of the grossest character on a judge of 
the United States Supreme Court, belonged 
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to a class who all deserved sudden death by 
the pistol, and who generally got their de 
serts. Terry’s long survival must be con- 
sidered a piece of rare good luck. He was 
a desperado of thirty years’ standing, who 
during all that period carried his life in 
his hand, and lived among other despe 
radoes as bad as himself. ‘Their failure to 
murder him long ago is only explicable on 
the ground assigned by the Irish car-driver 
in Punch to a land-agent for the great delay 
in killing the agent’s predecessor—that “what 
was everybody's business was nobody's busi 
ness.” Somebody ought to have killed Terry 
a quarter of a century ago—if not the public 
executioner, some friend of civilizaticn—but 
the obligation was so general that nobody in 
particular felt bound by it. But the delay 
was fortunate, inasmuch as it led to bis dying 
most suitably, when in the act of committing 
one of his worst offences, an assault on a 
judge who had decided against him, Attor 
ney-General Miller is entitled to the thanks 
of the community for furnishing the Judge 
with proper protection, and the Marshal for 
doing his duty in such a manner as to save 
us the shame of seeing a ruffian get off with 
ashort term of imprisonment for publicly 
beating a judge of our highest court, We 
must be thankful that Terry did not begin 
his violence, as he undoubtedly would have 
ended it, with Justice Field’s murder. 

Terry was really a very interesting specimen 
of aclass which may now be considered almost 
extinct,even at the South, where he originated 
and got his notions of honcr and morality— 
a class which we have heard admirably 
described by a witty member of our bar as 
a ‘fregular ante-bellum = blackguard ” He 
was, as most of them were, more than a 
blackguard. He had force of character, 
great courage, and doubtless some knowledge 
of the law, for he was a Chief Justice in the 
early days of California, but a person as much 
out of place in our modern industrial and 
busy communities asa tiger ina barnyard. 
The whole tribe owed their existence to the 
inordinate value attached in the South, in the 
slavery days, to personal courage as one of 
the socia! virtues, and which they accordingly 
soon learned to use as a cover for every variety 
of social defect—drunkenness, quarrelsome 
ness, idleness, and general business untrust- 
worthiness. They had, in fact, to be quar- 
relsome in order to bring their peculiar virtue 
into play and make it tell-on their social 
standing ; but it was a virtue which, of 
course, has comparatively small value in any 
community in which the administration of 
justice is efficient and the police reasonably 
vigilant, 

Terry’s death reminds us forcibly of the 
changes all parts of the country—New York, 
as well as the Southern States and the Pacific 
Coast—have undergone since he rose into 
fame by killing Broderick. sroderick, 
though a man of good character and con- 
siderable ability, was simply a ward _politi- 
cian and saloon-keeper and the foreman of 
a fire company when he emigrated from 
New York to California, and yet his death 
convulsed the public in New York as a great 
political calamity. But the community 
which was conyylsed was not shocked by see- 
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ing one of the most notorious ruttians of the 


jay—the leader of more than one riot—Isaiah 
Rynders, occupying the place of United 
states Marshal, and gave Bill Poole, a politi 
cal pugilist killed in a bar-room fight, one of 
the most imposing funerals ever seen in the 
ly 
Terry was, in fact, in his beginnings a 
in of his time, but must 


have felt himself 


ever since the war the member of a rapidly 


‘ ° 
Le PEE is, 


disappearing variety of the Jomo. 
In the South his congeners are nearly all 
one, Almost every month carrics one of 
cither through wounds received in 
the action of 
What their ideas 
be 


teresting to know, but we have never heard 


them olf 
‘ battle,” or through alcohol 
on his mucous membrane. 
if post-mortem existence were it would 
that any of them published his views on a 
{ life. 
speculative or meditative turn of mind, and 


uture They were seldom men of a 
probably occupied themselves with no sub 
ect of a metaphysical character, except the 
But 
and rest, 
and 


the 


nature and requirements of ‘* honor.” 
certainly heaven as a place of peace 
* difficulties,” 
of 
much 


bars, 
and 


no 
old 


attraction 


with no no 


” 
code, no 


school,” cannot 


gentlemen 
have had 
for them. 

The killing of Terry has called forth some, 
t not much, discussion of the law of the 
matter, owing to the fact that it was not Nagle 


} 


bu 


that Terry attacked, but another man, and 
that therefore Nagle did not act in self-defence, 
But the justifiability of Nagle’s act is a ques 
tion fora jury, and a jury will take all the 
circumstances into consideration, including 
rerry’s reputation and his threats. The ques 
on jurymen will inevitably ask themselves is, 
vhether a Federal police officer was bound 
to stand by and make perfectly sure that 
Terry was going to murder Judge Field be 
fore drawing a weapon against him; and 
also Whether, after becoming satisticd in his 
own mind that Terry did mean to commit a 
murder, he was bound to make an attempt 
to disarm him by means of a personal tussle 
What 
happened if Nagle had waited was, that 
fudge Field would instinctively have risen 
ind attempted some resistance to his assail 
nt, and 
n such 


before using his pistol. would have 


then the assailant would, as usual 
have ‘‘ believed” was 
a knife or pistol on him, and have 
There will not be 


cases, he 
drawing 
silled him on the spot. 
in the mind of any juryman the smallest 
loubt that Terry contemplated murder, and 
no American juryman will hold that a 
United States marshal is bound to witness a 
iurder which he has every reason to expect 
cfore interfering by the only means which 
le is warranted in thinking likely to be 
fYectual. The great use of juries in our 
ystem of jurisprudence is to apply to situ 


ions of this sort the common sense of 
every-day life. All unpremeditated killing 


s surrounded by circumstances which con 








stitute justitiability or unjustitiability, and of | 


the weight of these jurymen are the sole | 


we 
a 


Wiges, 


APPEALS IN CRIMINAL CASES 
Mienre is a great outcry just now, apropos of 


the Maybrick case in Er 


over the absence 


| 
| 


ig | pool public is now deman 


The N 


land of appe 


ation. 


il in capital cases. As a matter 
of fact, there is an appeal to the full bench if 
judge who tries the that 
of been raised in the 


course of the trial 


case certifies 


any points law have 
about which there is rea 
is a 


sonable doubt. In addition to this there 


much more valuable appeal than we 
the 
points of law only, 
that is 


It is a mistake to suppose that 


very 


have here—to Home Secretary, not on 


but on the merits of the 
case an appeal against the verdict of 


the 


this is in prac 


yury. 


tice an appeal to one man, who 


may or may not bea lawyer, and may or may 


not be titted to pass on complicated ques 


fuct 


instance the Ilome Secretary happens to 


f law nh the present 


be 


w! 


tions either o or 


a lawver of considerable experience, Ww 


would have been fully competent to try the 


‘ ogo) ; ) 
Mav brick case himself 


But even if he were not, he would not 
pass on a capital case, and no Home See 
retary ever does, out of his own head 

1) 


alls into consultation everybody who 


He c 
is likely to give him efficient help in 
1: 


ir 


ar 


riving at a decision—lawyers, doctors, and 


chemists—and he goes over not only the 
law, but the evidence. He does, in fact, 
more than any court of appeals would do 


or is ever like ly to do in such circumstances. 
Asa general rule, all that our Court of Ap 
peals does is to examine the procedure in the 
trial for the discovery of technical defects, 
it is on technical defects that new trials 


We do 


speak with authority, but we do speak with 


and 


are almost always ordered. not 


cousiderable contidence, when 


th 


tile 


we say that 


Within last twenty years no murderer has 


obtained a new trial from our Court of Ap- 


peals on points directly affecting the question 


of guilt orinnocence. If anybody convicted 


of murder has secured any such re®xamina 
tion of his case as Mrs. Mavbrick’s is now 


receiving, and has been accorded a fresh 


trial because material evidence for or against 


him was either excluded or slighted, we 
should be much obliged to anybody who 
will cite the case to us. 

In truth, we have no veritable appeal in 
criminal cases. We have no court which 
undertakes to revise the verdict of the jury 
What the Court of . ppe als does is to see 
whether the case was put before the jury in 


a technically correct manner, and this is 
} 


the real appeal which the Maybrick public 


is clamoring for. What it seeks is a cour 
which will protect the prisoner against the 
jury, and discover ‘ reasonable doubt 
where the yury ¢ uld see none Is it Poss 
ble to set up such a court in this country or 
in England without reducing trial by jury 
to a mere form or abolishing it altogether 
We think nm We do not see where th 
materials for it are to be found. It would 
not be possible toestablish any court which 
would be able to withstand waves ef popular 
excitement about « criminal i] All such 
popular attacks on the verdict of a jury ot 
the rulings of a judge are in the nature of 
apleb scite or th if is { a with 
drawal of the wh case from professional 
examination and its sul ss to a mass 
meeting 

The contidence with which the Liver 


Mrs. Mav 
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brick’s pardon or the commutatic of 
her sentence is based exactly the same 
peculiarities of human nature whi ic 
tated one of the tele s recely by a 
United States Senator during the 
impeachment trial Kansas s heard ul 
evidence, ind demands ees Vik ‘ tie 
President If we subst e Liverpool of 
London for KANSAS we et fair en 
of the value ai court of e7 na epopveca 
would have if Liverpool or London took 
into its head to ‘* hear the evidence il ie 
liver lyment Why os l ten o! 
ff two or three r { ‘ hav 
any more weight ‘ 14M) merehatr 
brokers menibers { lear Tike i ‘ 
of families, than Judge Step ‘ \ 
and Mr Matthe Ws We kt W i ee | 
We are witnessing today on a smaller s 
the same sort of r in Sullivan's 
CASE He has been convicted on t cieal 
evidence of having fought a pr 
the State of Mississipy Phere ist t 
about the facts, nor is there anv a 
law, but he is appeali: st the same, i 
belief that Mississippi, or the United States 
or some other Jarge } 1\ vf preargrle t 
heard the evidence ind demands an s 
quittal, and that the Court of Appeals w 
take this Into account 
THE SUMM { ’ 
Some years sgo we discuss 
columns the rapid ex] . which was t 
roiling on, of the American S n 
by the Cotta {rt va ‘ st 
resorts on the easter cows \t 1 { 
when we wrote. t Boar ‘ \ 
driven out of Newp , Was " ‘ 
with a similar fate in Lenox and Bar Harber 
and had sought a preest s ref in th 
White Mountains, the Catskills N 
east TH irbor, 1 some othe ' ts ny 
the she re of M Deset isin . ( he 
his disappearance from Bar Hart ray tne 
| Pt 
| said to be complete. There are Boarders 
| there stil but tl Vare ony a ii le and 
| disheartened remnant of a ot powerfu 
| and I i try every way to 
eSCayM OoOserTvat en the real 
| ehar iter Phere Te ome two veTv eX 
pensive tels In which ruests ive 
j “suites of rooms, In w ch they s pre 
sent a be front ind trv to fee it + but 
their smiles are like light on grave As 
the large old hotels x Rodi k's n whieh 
whole armies of Boarders once led a happy 
and careless eNxisten¢ ands fr which 
thev sailied forth pr liv, and even osten 
tatiously, on e mornings, there are now 
few indeed who are willing to enter or leave 
them without secing whether the street is 


wagons and victorias 
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clear of the Ceottagers 
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yearly in numbers and power. has 


bought up nearly all the land along 
tion of the coast, and holds it himself at high 
prices for sites, or has taught the once simple 


minded, but pow astute and sophisticated 
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native todo so. Moreover, many Boarders 
there are simply Cottagers in embryo, so to 
speak. All Boarders are by no means ready 
either to submit to extermination or fly to 
the mountains, like the ancient Britons. Very 
large numbers prefer the Saxon method of 
letting themselves be absorbed by their con- 
querors. That is, as soon as they begin to 
perceive that the invasion of the Cottager is 
inevitable and not far off, they shrewdly 
make preparations to become Cottagers 
themselves by purchasing lots in the 
neighborhood which, as Boarders, they 
have learned to know and love. Many a 
Boarder lives for years in this status of in- 
choate Cottager, leading to all outward ap- 
pearance a Boarder’s life, and taking to his 
friends and to the companions of his walks 
and drives and picnics a Boarder’s view of 
life, while all the while a Cottager at heart, 
and determined when the time comes to 
throw off all disguise and openly abandon 
his brethren and build on his lot. We 
do not mean to say there is anything 
discreditable in this. Very few of us, in- 
deed, who are over thirty years of age have 
been always Cottagers, There are very few 
Cottagers who have never been Boarders; 
fewer still who were born Cottagers. There- 
fore, there has been in nearly every Cot- 
tager’s existence a transition period, a pro- 
cess of evolution—so to speak—which con- 
verted him from a Bearder into a Cottager, 
and this process must necessarily have been 
in most cases a slow one, with more than one 
stage in it. It is not every character which 
could support a process of sudden conver- 
sion, Even the strongest natures are best 
prepared for the responsibilities of Cottage 
life by holding, for a longer or shorter pe- 
riod, a Cottage lot, with the intention, con- 
cealed or expressed, of building on it—with 
the animus edificandi, as the jurists would 
say. ; 
In Lenox, the Boarder is holding out rather 
longer than a few years ago seemed likely, 
owing to the existence there of one of the 
most remarkable hotels in the country, 
around which there has hung for half a cen- 
tury a tradition, now to many memories a 
tender one, which Mrs. Kemble’s recent little 
book, ‘Far Away and Long Ago,’ will do 
much to freshen—the tradition of a time 
when any one who spoke of Lenox called up 
the association of simplicity with refinement, 
of high thinking with plain living, of good 
company with small outlay. As long as 
there is a ‘‘ Curtis’s” in the village, the Board 
er will there probably be able to surround him- 
self with a certain dignity, and make for him 
self ‘‘a season” in which the Cottager will 
be willing to participate; but even there his 
extinction cannot be far distant, because he is 
abusing his privileges. He now goes there, 
in too many cases, on the pretence of enjoy- 
ing the air and the scenery, when his real 
aim is ‘‘ to get into society’ among the Cot- 
tagers. Now this has the seeds of ruin in it, 
The Boarder’s strength lay in the simplicity 
of his habits, and what we may call the 
austerity of his mind. His chance of sur- 
vival rests on the general belief that he seeks 


in boarding an escape from the social fri 
volities of city life 


It is this, and this alone 
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which can either support his self-respect or 
win the respect of the Cottager. As soon as 
it becomes plain that he is really a social 
sycophant, and that he goes to the country in 
quest of pomps and vanities which were not 
within his reach in his city home, his doom 
is sealed; his disappearance from the saloons 
and dining-rooms of the Cottager is not far 
distant, 

We have said that the Boarder has until 
now enjoyed comparative peace and security 
in the Catskills and White Mountains. Con- 
sidering how great the natural charms of 
both these regions are, and how pure and in- 
vigorating the air, the failure of the Cottager 
to pursue him into his fastnesses can only be 
explained on the assumption that the Cot- 
tager has thus far been fascinated by the sea- 
shore, and has therefore not turned his at- 
tention to the mountains, But that this 
period of security is likely to come to an end 
before long is, we think, shown by the suc- 
cess of such novel combinations of cottage 
and boarding life as Tuxedo Park, and the 
proposed trial of two or three similar experi 
ments in the Catskills—that is, the experi 
ment of a club house, surrounded by cot 
tages, and supplying them, if need be, with 
food, in a park of its own. Should these 
Catskill experiments succeed, the Boarders 
who now in that region hold the most at- 
tractive sites without disturbance may well 
shake in their shues. When the Cottager ac- 
quires a taste for the mountains, he certainly 
will not be satisfied with spots where there is 
no view, and where there are no attractive 
walks or drives, and he needs as much space 
for himself alone as would satisfy a hundred 
Boarders. 

Moreover, the Catskill boarding-house keep- 
eris notenamoured of the Boarder. He does 
not welcome him in the summer because he 
enjoys his society, or loves to see him consume 
his fresh fruit and vegetables and his pure 
milk, and sit under his shade trees. On the 
contrary, he hates him, and would, if he 
could, strip him of everything he possesses 
in the world, and, in fact, makes such vigor- 
ous attempts in that direction tbat, under 
Darwin’s great law of natural selection, 
the Catskill Boarder now generally belongs 
to that race whose wits have been so 
sharpened by ages of oppression that they 
are better fitted than any other to meet the 
extortioner in the gate, and foil his nefarious 
designs on the purses of the industrious and 
economical. The boarding-house keeper 
will, therefore, be restrained by no senti- 
mental considerations from selling houses 
and lots to Cottagers and clubs. and moving 
with the proceeds into the adjacent village 
to lead a life of leisure in his shirt-sleeves. 
Where the Boarder will then go, it is hard to 
say; probably further back from the river 
into remoter mountain ranges, after the 
fashion of all defeated and despondent races. 
His tale is the ancient tale of wrong, ‘‘ chant- 
ed from an ill-used race of men.” 


BOULANGERS INDICTMENT. 
Tne case of the Government against Gen. 
Boulanger, as stated by the Procureur-Géné 
ral before the High Court of Justice, bas 














reached us, and, if even half its allegations 
were supported by proof, it is enough to 
make every Frenchman hang his head for 
shame over the fact that such a sorry char], 

tan should ever have obtained a majority in 
any constituency whatever, much less hay: 

become a sort of popular hero. 

The charges are, in brief, that when |, 
was in command at Tunis he employed secre; 
agents, of whom one was an old prostitut 
and the other a journalist several times con 
victed of swindling; that he shared a con 
mission of $40,000 with a disreputable lob 
by agent in an army coffee contract; that he 
was concerned in the job of an epaulett: 
contractor; that, while Minister of War, hi 
maintained an advertising bureau which dis 
tributed forty-one different chromo-portraits 
of himself; that he spent, for the same 
purpose, $60,000 of the secret-service money 
of the War Department on the newspapers; 
that he took money unlawfully out of th: 
treasury of the Department; that he spent 
$30,000 of the secret-service money on a 
military club; that just before ieaving the 
War Department he took $6,000 for himself 
that he had paid off, while in office, $12,000 of 
debts without any visible accession of for 
tune; that he furnished an apartment hand 
somely with the public mouey; that he con 
spired with Rochefort, Soudey, and others to 
get upa riot at the Lyons station when he 
was leaving Paris; that he came secretly to 
Paris from Clermont-Ferrand without leave 
that he prepared a coup d'état when M. 
Grévy was going out of office; that he got up 
a plébiscitary campaign after leaving the 
army; and that he was in possession of larg: 
sums of money, the source of which he dared 
not reveal. 

To some of these charges Boulanger op- 
poses a flat denial ; but he does not deny his 
drafts on the secret-service money: he sim 
ply says that other Ministers of War had 
done the same thing, and he makes the as- 
tounding explanation that part of the money 
was used to procure the theft by night of 
the private papers of the military attaché of 
one of the great Powers (‘‘faire enlever, 
une nuit, sans qu'il s’en doutat, les papiers 
secrets de l’attaché militaire d’une grande 
puissance’). 

The account given by the Procureur- 
Général of Boulanger’s principal followers 
is so bad as to be positively diverting. His 
chief lieutenant is, as everybody knows, 
“Count” Dillon, The popular legend about 
Dillon was that he was the lineal de- 
scendant of the Dillon who once com 
manded the Irish Brigade, and added 
an illustrious house to the French  no- 
blesse; that he was also a man of very 
large fortune, which he was spending in thie 
most unselfish manner in promoting the 
General's cause. The Procureur’s story is, 
however, and he appears to have supported i! 
with abundant documentary and other ev! 
dence, that Dillon is no count at all, 
but a man of humble origin, who in 185° 
married his mistress, a disreputable singer 
at the Grand Theatre; that he was for some 
years in the army, but left it in 1869, in con 
sequence of bad repute in his regiment; tha! 
after leaving it he lived extravagantly 
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Paris, but was sold out by his creditors and 
dismissed by his mistress, who had con 
tributed handsomely to his support; that he 
tried to buy carriages on false pretences; 
that he returned to the army in 1870, but, 
having cheated several persons, including a 
female hotel-keeper, he was dismissed the 
After this he had some other 
disgraceful adventures in London. 

Dillon is not, however, the worst of the 
lot. The account given of some of the other 
avents, particularly Buret, the swindling 
journalist, and his female colaborer, is still 
worse, but too unsavory for reproduction. 
The Procureur dwelt strongly on the fact 
that Boulanger’s known income was only 
$2,500, and yet he was spending enormous 
sums cf money, part of which undoubtedly 
came from abroad, and possibly from Ger- 
many. The most crushing thing among the 
proofs found among his papers was letters 
from officers in the army, whom he had cor 
rupted into adhesion to his plans, and one of 
which asked for ‘fa Second of December.” 


service again. 


In fact, both in the means used to promote 
his designs and in the character of the men 
who surround him, Boulanger bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to Louis Napoleon in 1849. 

Dillon is a trifle more disreputable than 
st. Arnaud and Persigny or Fialin, as de 
scribed by Kinglake; but the main lines 
in their character and career are curiously 
alike. In truth, the whole Boulanger move 
ment seems to have been another attempt of 
a parcel of penniless adventurers to get at 
the public treasury, and they have achieved 
an amount of success which may fairly be 
called startling, in view of the experience 
the French people has already had. 


SIR CHARLES RUSSELL’S OPENING 
SPEECH FOR THE DEFENCE, 
Port BANNATYNE, August 4, 1889. 

AMID the enchanting scenery of the Clyde, 
in one of those pleasant hydropathic establish- 
nents which owe their success to the homo- 
geneous and temperate character of Scotch 
middle-class society, and in this delightful sum- 
mer weather, I have read over Sir Charles 
Russell’s great six-day speech as published in 
attractive book form by Macmillan. A plain, 
business-like arrangement of facts and evi- 
dence, generally with little attempt at oratory, 
it shows what first-class human intellect is 
capable of when trained and tempered by a 
first-class forensic education. Masterly as the 
speech was, the book is, however, somewhat 
disappointing. The speech answered its pur- 
pose as an address, but it does not bear rcad- 
ing like one of Burke or Sheridan or John 
Bright. We shall be disappointed if we take 
it up as an exhaustive mine of information re- 
garding contemporary Irish history, ora satis- 
factory commentary on the polities of our 
time. The field of evidence and fact Sir 
Charles Russell had to review was so immense 
that any other than his treatment ef the sub- 
ject would have defeated his object as an ad- 
vovate. Twenty pages of notes of illustrative 
facts and figures drawn from the Devon, the 
Bessborough, the Cowper Commissions, and the 
Reports of the Land Commission established 
by the act of 1881, would have made this an 
invaluable handbook to current Irish history. 
As it is, it is merely a well-printed issue of a 
great speech, delivered in one of the most pe- 
culiar and important trials ever conducted be- 
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fore a bench of English judges. More atten- 
tion to its preparation in book form was, in the 
middle of the Commission, doubtless out of the 
power of Sir Charles, and if be had waited for 
the termination of the case 
Christmas), it would have fallen tlat on the 
public. 

The perusal recalls vividly the long agony of 
the last ten years in Ireland—a period easily 
reviewed, but which was difficult enough to 
live through for those who, while acutely sym 
pathizing with the Irish cause and understand 
ing the necessity for and the inevitableness of 


perhaps next 


the struggle, were yet impelled to measure its 
incidents and conduct by theories of right and 
wrong perhaps too narrow for the circum 
It is easy now, surveying the battle- 
ground, to see the justification of the struggle 
in the acts of Parliament wrung from an un 
willing Commons, a hostile House of Lords, 
and an unsympathetic sovereign, and in the 
work accomplished by Mr. Pafnell by chang 
ing the temper of the islands towards each 
other, and rendering 
honorable to both, without compromising the 


stances, 


possible a settlement 


sensibilities or historic pride of either. The 
Irish attitude ten years ago is fairly expressed 
ina manifesto then circulated in opposition to 
Parnell, portions of which are given at page 
219 of the book before us: 


‘It is inconsistent with the principles of true 
nationality for any patriotic Lristiiman to ac- 
vept a seat in an alien parliament, because by 
so doing he surrenders his rights and the rights 
of his country into the hands of men who are 
opposed to its best interests, and becomes a 
varticipator in the alien system which keeps 
Tealenl enslaved. The Irishman who becomes 
amember of it is either the victim of some 
mental delusion, a slave, or an enemy.” 


The feelings of most Irish Nationalists at 
home and abroad were then bitter and hope 
less. Without outraging 
ostracizing any party, Parnell insisted upon 


these feelings or 


being allowed to try the experiment of working 
the cause his own way: and we have the result, 
at least so far as sentiment is concerned, when 
he—the unquestioned representative of the 
Irish people at home and abroad—féted a few 
days ago in Edinburgh, could speak of the 
freedom desired by Ireland being “all that 
Ireland can justly and legitimately claim”. 
“legitimate Irish freedom”; ‘such freedom 
as will enable us to promote our own pros- 
perity, while on the other hand no danger can 
follow to your greater and far more important 
interests in this country.” In the magnitude 
of the achievement it is unnecessary to dwell 
too much on the means and events which led 
toit. Many a man who would have given his 
heart’s blood for the results now attained, 
could not fully endorse and join in the move- 
ment as it proceeded. If Ireland and England 
could bave been drawn together as they now 
are by a five years’ war, in which half a mil 





lion of lives were sacrificed and half a million | 


I 
sterling added to the national debt, history 
would hardly have considered the cost exces 
sive. 

The impeachment of Parnell and his associ 
ates for their work isa strange paradox. Would 
their accusers desire to revert to the sfatus quo 
ante bellum | 
upon which they are tried—vague and unfor- 
mulated charges, which Sir Charles Russell has 
set forth under nine heads in chapter xxii of 


his speech. The Attorney-General and his as- 


Stranger still are the charges | 


sociates, after the labor of months, with allthe | 


powers and resources of Government at their | 


disposal, have been unable to bring to light any 

thing of importance with which readers of the 
ordinary newspapers for the past ten years 
were not conversant. A prominent question 


with unbiassed thinkers on the subject must be 
How could the Conservative party, a few vears 
ago, negotiate upon the friendliest terms with 


men Whom they now regard as guilty ef the 


most heinous offences, seeing that U f 
fences preceded the negotiations Setting 
aside party motives, the answer is not far to 
seek. The charges and allegations are the 


outcome of the opinions of the Trish minority 
regarding Parnell, his followers, and their 
movements, The trish Loyal and Patriotic 
Union, the mouthpiece 


instivator of the whole business, Was roused 


life and action by the imminence of the danger 
as shown by Gladstone's formulation of hore 
rule. The Conservative coalition with ¢ 


farnellites was before that event Conserva 


tive fears and prejudices had not then been 
' 


worked upon, as they have beeti latterly, by the 
Irish minority. The English Conservatives 
could act in accordance wit their “ 

supposed interests at the time, considering 
the Irish Nationalists simply as a politwal 
party. On this question they have sli 

been biassed by the I, 1 an The Na 


tionalists, apparently within rea 


goal in the spring of ISS6, were ino reality, so 
far as English opinion was concerned, only « 
tering on theirreal diticulties, They appear 
at that time at the peint of gauming thei 
sire, to some extent, throug! having mad 
themselves an intolerable nuisan Thev ba 
since then bad to undertake the far: t } 
cult task of argument and enlight ‘ \ 
organized Irish propaganda (rea ‘ 
through speakers and Che disse at ‘ 
paign literature, dates from the defeat of Mu 
Giadstone’s measure The Irish minortv was 
nowhere in England The 1 ‘ . 
English had ever with them rt esson iW 
the parable of the unportunate w W Seettic 
about to be strikingly exemplified 

The bitterness shown in the nduct of the 
Comrnission is due mainly ¢ e bear t 


Victions of the Irsh minorittv regarding the 
character and intentions of the majority 

their fellow-countrymen and the national lead 
ers. The ease with which Houston and Maguire 
and their backers (honest and sincere men, I 
believe! let themselves be uy ed by Piyott, arose 
from the fact that they were already convinced 
that Parnell and his associates were guilty of 
all Pigott could lay to their charge. The letters 
fell in with precor L knew Prof 
Maguire personally The rdle be assumed was 


against his interests at atural instincts, One 





of those at least who supplied Houston with 
funds I know to be a fair-minded, bigh-princi 


pled gentleman. The acquittal as to the letters 


in the minds of all reasonable men has made no 
appreciable difference in the attitude of the 


eich 
Irish 


is proof, if any were needed, that hostility de 


Irish minority towards the 


pended not on the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused regarding the letters, but on the convic- 
tion that the only chance for the maintenance 


of ascendancy lies in the destruction of Parnell 


} and his movement, 


Nothing more inflames the passions than the 
danger of losing power; nothing more inclines 
men to hold their opponents guilty of every 
crime under the sun. The surest warrant that 
the present struggle, be it long or short, must 
be fought out to a successful termination by 
the Irish majority, is that the minority, most 
of the wealthy, many of the best educated, 
most enlightened, and éGonscientious, can live 
with and by means of the majority in utter ig- 
norance of their real character, proclivities, 
and desires, No falser estimate was ever made 
of a body of men than that formed by the 


Irish minority (and expressed in the charges 
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and allegations) regarding Parnell and_ his 
party. If ever a political movement was ne- 
cessary, the present Irish movement is so; if 
ever a movement was justified by results, it has 
To its necessity and inevitable- 
They regard 


been justified, 
ness the minority remain blind. 
the majority, among whom they live, as men 
restrained only by coercion and bayonets from 
compassing the destruction of the ascendancy 
class. In spite of the clearest facts to the con- 
trary, they, from year to year, conjure up the 
hallucination that the Lrish people do not think 
what they profess to think, nor trust those 
they profess to trust; that they are not actuated 
by the instincts and motives of other races. If 
only for the sake of the minority, the fence 
must be removed which separates them from 
the majority, and which alone made it possible 
to cherish such unmanly conceptions regarding 
the mass of their fellow-countrymen. This 
Commission and the lL. L, P. U. pamphlets and 
campaign in Great Britain against home rule 
bring before the lrish people more clearly than 
ever the real sentiments of theascendancy class 
towards them. When conscientious and able 
men (like Mr. T. W. Russell, who for years de- 
voted himself to philanthropic work for the 
benefit of the Irish people) can take the atti- 
tude they have assumed towards the majority, 
what must be the views of half-educated, igne- 
rant Orangemen? All this has, I believe, in- 
creased an undying determination in the people 
not to submit to government by a suspicious 
and scornful minority. 

The Commission has not been an unmitigated 
evil. It may prove an important factor in the 
political education of the Irish people. Ire- 
Jand in the vice of British power, face to face 
with British stoiidity, Irish society permeated 
and dominated by the Castle system—lI do not 
believe effectual land reform could have been 
attained without a severe struggle and the 
perpetration of horrors ; but the Commission 
has shown us as in amirror the dangers of such 
a contest, the demoralization inevitably en- 
tailed upon a population that resorts to or tole- 
rates outrages. Should the report of the Com- 
mission and the exertions of the I, L. P. U. so 
influence the English people as to secure a ma- 
jority against home rule at the next elections, 
the resources and determination of the Irish 
people will not be exhausted. They must 
sooner or later in some way assert their wishes 
and accomplish their desires. Their again re- 
sorting to questionable means has, however, 
been rendered less likely by the sitting of the 
Commission and by Sir Charles Russell's mas- 
terly exposition of the Irish case, D. B, 


AND WAR SCARES, 
LENDINARA, July 27. 


ITALY’S ALLIES 


EVER since the “ fatal year” of 1870, rumors 
of *‘ war for certain,” ‘‘ war inevitable,” have 
come as regularly as swallows in the spring. 
With the exception of the Eastern disturbance 
of 1877, no wars have followed on these rumors, 
and this spring their echoes were fainter, fur- 
ther off, and lasted fewer weeks than usual. 
The fact that the French people were bent on 
making their exhibition a success left fewer 
idle hands for mischief; the fear that the 
young Emperor of Germai» would prove a 
fire-brand was, like most prophetic fears and 
hopes about heirs apparent, unfulfilled. 

The war cloud lifted, but the rain clouds 


emptied themselves, dashing the wheat, just as 
the ears were swelling, to the ground, where 
the bind-weed, serpent-like, enfolded and held 
it prostrate; tempests of wind and hail de- 
nuded the almopd, cherry, peach, and pear 
trees of their flower-promise wealth of fruit, 





washing off the early grapes and fostering 
every disease to which the vine is heir. Hence 
the one question for the owners was: How 
shall we pay our taxes? and for the farmers: 
How shall we pay our rent? And a bad, sad 
harvest we have had, ‘‘ more straw than corn,” 
the hemp and flax crops ruined, fruit at a 
price unheard of in Italy, and polenta (the 
staple food of the people) a third dearer than 
in ordinary years, the price increasing instead 
of decreasing iu the present wheat-harvest 
month, Still, the maize crops had benefited by 
the rains, and the vines were looking up; the 
year with a bad beginning might end well 
after all! Now, suddenly, like the hurricane 
that swept over Ferrara the other day, comes 
a war panic in midsummer—whence, none but 
the initiated know, but it is real and wide- 
spread, nor do people pooh-pooh it as in the 
springtime. 

A fortnight since, the bright, stalwart young 
peasant who works in the orchard came in at 
his usual hour, five A. M., with clouded, sullen 
‘*Tam summoned for the military exer- 
‘““Why, you only finished 
your full term last year!” ‘‘ Surely, or I 
should not have married this spring.” ‘* But 
Angelo is in for his three years!” (There are 
four brothers, so the State takes the first and 
the third, the second and fourth passing into 
the ‘second category.”) ‘* Yes! Angelo has 
just served six months and has twenty-four 
more to finish his term. The father is only 
just recovering from a dangerous illness; he 
can’t follow the plough or carry sacks into the 
granary; he must take on an extra hand for a 
month; how shall we pay our rent?” I fancied 
there must be some mistake till the post 
brought in a letter from a young professor of 
natural science, a year-old husband and a 
month-old father—master in the Lyceum of 
Teramo: ‘ Adieu, visions of home and keeping 
father company [the writer is of Mantua, and 
his father, one of Garibaldi’s Benjamins, is 
slowly dying of a torturing disease}. August 
and September we are called out.” ‘The writer 
had done his duty as a volunteer, paying the 
1,300 lire premium for the privilege of getting 
through his term in a year and run the risks 
of the ‘‘calls.” ‘‘So!”—the only word ex- 
pressive of the situation—‘‘ So! it looks like 
war,” is the trite observation of every one you 
meet. ‘‘ The King has actually left San Ros- 
sore.” ‘* Crispi has not accompanied his family 
to Naples, or Castellamare, but, after six 
months’ uninterrupted work and anxiety, re- 
mains alone in Rome,” 

To put the popular scare clearly: Take a 
provincial paper of Padua whose correspondent 
has interviewed a personage of great weight in 
political circles: 


face. 
cises; I must go.” 


‘** Why has the King returned to Rome ?’ 

*** Summoned by state duties, Most alarming 
news has come from Vienna. Austria has de- 
cided to puta curb on the Servian agitators 
egged on by Russia, and she means to take the 
initiative. She will not proclaim war, but, at 
a given moment, will cross the Servian fron- 
tier; Russia will accept the challenge by cross- 
ing the Bulgarian frontier; the rest goes of it- 
self. In Galicia, the Austrian and Russian 
troops may find themselves face to face, armed 
to the teeth, from one minute to another.’ 

*** Well, what’s all this to Italy ¢’ 

*** Ttaly is bound to place at Austria's disposal 
all the troops that are not necessary for the de- 
fence of her own territory—some 250,000, prob- 
ably under the orders of Gen. Cosenz. Whether 
these troops are to fight or only to keep a por- 
tion of the enemy in check, I can’t say. What 
is certain is, that she is bound to lend her con- 


tingent.’ 
*** And France: wil) she mix herself up in the 
quarrel /’ 


‘** Who knows? If the Boulanger troubles in- 
crease, as likely as not. France is far more 
fully prepared than we think. For Alsace and 








Lorraine the war material has been ke: 
ready on the railroad; 200,000 can at onze cross 
the frontier. if France goes in for war, she 
will at once occupy the Alpine passes,’ 

*** Can we defend them?’ 

“* Yes, if we spend $20,000,000 on fortitica 
tions! I fear that the immediate occupation 
of the frontier towns would be inevitable, and 
that our camp of defence will be the classi. 
Franco-Italian battlefield. Piedmont.’ 

***Ho! he! And on sea ?? 

**T believe the Enelish fleet will be with us 
The preparations for the naval manoeuvres 
[after the passage of the Defence Bill] for in 
spection on the 3d of August by the German 
Emperor is not an ordinary naval review; the 
mobilization of the fleet is just the same as it 
would be in war time.’ 

“* When will the fight come off ?’ 

“© Ob! LT expect the first shot will be fired in 
September.’ 


That all sane readers on your side of the At 
lantic will think the above lines an attempt to 
make April fools out of date, [can quite believe 
Yet, even while IT am writing the above, ar 
rives from the province of Brescia a tall, pale 
lad, just one and twenty, the second son of th: 
widow of one of Garibaldi’s best officers, wit} 
the unwelcome news that he is “in for his three 
years.” Now, this voung follow, owing to ill 
ness, general debility, and narrowness of chest 
and shoulders, was considered so safe trom the 
conscription that he declined his mother’s 
offer to pay the deposit which would enable 
him to go as a one-year volunteer. Last ye: 
he drew his number, and it was a low one, but 
at the medical visit he was * for 
want of breadth in the thorax.” This year, 
though he has not gained a hair’s breadth, he 
is passed as “able,” and must rough it as a 
common soldier in the ranks for the next three 


dismissed 


years, even if peace endures. 

The war seare will pass, but meanwhile the 
normal life of peaceful citizens of every class 
the millions 
squandered ‘fon calling out all the classes,” 


is disturbed, and millions on 
on summoning and retaining all the conscripts 
of the year—/, e., all those born in 1868 
come out ot the people’s pocket by hook or by 
erook, And if not to-day, ‘‘ to-morrow” is the 
now conviction, for although the 
text of the Triple Alliance has never been ofti 
cially published, it can no longer be doubted 
that if Germany be attacked by France, or 
Austria goes in for a war with Russia, Italy is 
bound to support either or both of her “allies,” 
to offend their enemies even as to defend their 
actual possessions. How she drifted into the 
Triple Alliance isa curious psychological episode 
for disinterested students of national problems, 
but the alliance itself is a harassing fact for 
those who remember the fable of the earthen- 
ware and copper pots. Italy, whose greatest 
statesman and patriot had warned her to keep 
her hands free, tied them both fast, and found 
herself compelled to spend right and left to 
place her army and her navy in a condition 
worthy of her membership in the Triple Alli 
ance. 

Bismarck’s failure to induce Russia to join 
the alliance proved how fallacious was the 
foundation on which the hopes of universal 
peace were built. At the expiration of the 
five years’ term, the intense irritation on the 
part of France had somewhat subsided, her 
armaments on land and sea, brought as nearly 
to perfection as an unlimited budget could 
make them, were avowedly directed towards 
‘*revindication,” and there seems tc have been 
a hope on her part that Italy would let the al 
liance lapse, seeing that it had been productive 
of nothing but increased taxation, and that a 
strong minority against the alliance was visi- 
bly on the increase; that the commercial re- 
lations between France and Italy were steadily 
growing. The sympathies of the Italians for 


must 
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the Prussian alliance, enhanced by Bismarck’s 
earlier ecclesiastical policy, had been cooled 
considerably by the fact that he had induced 
the Pope to cast all his influence, nay, to lay his 
commands, on the deputies of the Centre in the 
Reichstag, toabstain from all opposition to the 
septennial military bill, and it was feared that 
a high price at [taly’s expense would be the 
equivalent. But the alliance was renewed for 
five years—-on what precise terms none but the 
initiated could say—the public was assured that 

its only aim was peace; that in case war should 
break out betwe ou Austria and Russia, Italy 

would preserve strict neutrality, not, however, 
in the ease of a European conflagration; but 
that even then her position on the Mediter 

ranean was insured, the integrity of territory 
guaranteed, her part cipation in any territorial 
changes in the East pledged. 

The country at that time thought of nothing 
but of howto avenge the * glorious disaster ” 
of Dogali. Five millions for reinforcements 
had been voted instantly, other twenty millions 
were accorded, but the Cabinet of Depretis 
was shaken to its foundations; his overwhelm- 
ing majority reduced gradually to seventy, to 
thirty-four, to fifteen; Robilant, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Ricotti, Minister of War, 
were made scapegoats ; Crispi assumed the 
portfolio of the Minister of the Interior, De 
pretis taking the Foreign Office, Bertolé- 
Viale the Wa. flice. At the end of July, De- 
pretis died, and Crispi became his natural heir. 
He could make no fundamental change in the 
situation—simply seek to make the best of it, 
although from the first he had disapproved of 
the African policy, and blamed Mancini and 
Depretis for declining England’s second over- 
tures for a joint policy in Egypt. He could not 
withdraw Italian troops from Massowab, nor 
could he, had he wished so to do, break up the 
Triple Alliance. Once assured that under no 
condition whatsoever would Germany assist 
the Pope to recover his temporal power, he 
flung himself heart and soul into strengthen- 
ing the Triple Alliance, and in so doing embit- 
tered the relations with France, who seized on 
the fact that Italy was pledged to fight with 
Germany for the preservation of Alsace and 
Lorraine. From that moment to the present 
all her efforts have been and are directed to 
fetter, embarrass, and cripple Italy. The re- 
fusal to renew the commercial treaty was ber 
first direct act of hostility, her latent threat 
being, ‘* If Europe comes to blows, Italy’s weak 
point is the temporal power, and we shall avail 
ourselves of it without stint or scruple.” 

For this state of things all are to blame, and 
none in particular; but the naked fact remains 
that Italy, a young and poor nation, is com- 
pelled to use and exhaust all her resources to 
keep up a standing army and navy, to the detri- 
ment of all other departments of national 
prosperity. From the abolition of the grind- 
ing tax, a portion of the salt tax, the renuncia- 
tion of two-tenths of the land tax-—-measures 
absolutely necessary for internal peace and 
material progress—an equal necessity for rigid 
economy resulted ; by the Government’s ces- 
sion of the railways to private companies (a 
measure opposed by competent technical au 
thorities as disastrous) for a sum down, Italy’s 
future is mortgaged; the sale of ecclesiastical 
property of State lands has come to an end, 
yet the army and navy must be kept up and in- 
creased. At the present moment Italy’s de 
ficit stands at least at forty millions of dollars 
Mr. Gladstone, a competent authority, an op 
timist with regard to Italy, in his article in 
the Nineteenth Century of last May, puts his 
finger on the black point of Italy’s horizon: 


“The national debt of Italy [not having the 


The Nation. 


original at hand, | retranslate from the Italian 
which, on the 3ist of December, [S61], stood at 
120 millions sterling, has reached the enormous 
figure of 520 millions, with an annual charge of 
28 millions, exceeding considerably that sus 
tained by the debt of the United Kingdom, and 
forming almost two-fifths of the entire expen 
diture of the country, Thisexpenditure for the 
present year was placed at 63 millions, but 
amounts, owing to the extra 5 millions voted 
for the army and the navy, to 6S millions —an 
expenditure far exceeding that of England in 
times of peace since S08, exceeding 
ably the charges of the Federal budget of the 
United States, which have a population more 
than double that of Italy, and the greatest 
amount of wealth existing in the world.” 








consider 


This magnitude of public debt, the increas 
ing misery, the increasing deficit, the enormous 
taxation, appear to the eyes of this master of 
finanee a terrible malady which must be 
cured at any cost. How can it be cured’? Fur 
ther taxation is impossible —the land can bear 
nomore; the land tax, unequally distributed 
as theterritcrial census, ever promised, is not 
of Italy to ST and {0 per cent. of the estimated 
value. Hence small proprietors have been 


yet fortheoming), amounts in certain portions 


taxed out of existence; the larger ones, mort 
gaged up to their eyes, cannot spend sufficient 
ly in manure or modern agricultural imple 
ments, still less inJabor. After starving upon 
the impossible pittance of from fourpence to 
eightpence a day, rainy days and holidays ex 
cepted, the surplus agricultural population 
has emigrated, chiefly to Brazil and Buenos 
Ayres, whence come sad accounts and appeals 
for money toreturn. Every article of consump 
tion is overtaxed at the gates of every city, so 
that if free trade exists, in name at least, for 
the produce of other nations, Italy’s own pro 
ducein cattle, wine, poultry, fruit, ete., is tax 
ed often at the rate of 20 per cent. Take, for 
example, wine: in the vineyards round Fl 
rence this vear you could buy a bundred litres 
for five dollars; once within the gates, they cost 
seven. 

Asa proof that no other tax can be borne, 
that none of the old taxes 
be renewed, you have the factthat when, du 


oe 


ona broad basis” can 


ing the present year, it was demonstrated to the 


will make her eager to release her hands 


the present outicok gives little } he of this 





Should war break out under present circun 
stances, its unpopularity im hardiv te esti 
mated—L doubt whether the pledge of Triest 
ind Trent as a price for | Services W t 
reconcile tl hasses f tt fact (' cet 
such a pledge will not be given; Austria, G 
many herself, will never willing!tv vield Priest 
that only great seaport on the Adriat if 
AS seems Certain, the Mediterranean in cas 
war should be manned with the Ang Italian 
fleet, a reverse is difficult to be imagined. vy 
the whole prospect is surntned up in this tt 

is all to lose and nothing te gain by the peat 


ticipation of Italy ina European war, and, as 


France even today reminds her, ber one vu 

nerable point is the question of the tempora 
power Phat question touched, all [tals One 
in heart, and, as the saviiig goes the very 


stones would rise In protest 
The last tidings are that the Cyvar is star 
on his visit to the roval allies If s this w 


probably be the last war scare of [Ss 


THE FINE ARTS AT THE PARES ENTLY 








House that fresh special, extraordinary credits 
must beaccorded for the army and navy, 
with all his energy and influence, 








extractan unwilling vote for the extra mil- 
lions saddled with ‘a prohibition against levy 

ing any extra tax.” In this lies the gist of the 
question. The Triple Alhance compels Italy, 
who, in 187!) had a standing army of some 
700,000 men on the rol/s, with a militia of other 


lapentiv or 


temporarily nearly a million of men, her mo 





900,000, to keep under arms pert 


bile and territorial militia, ready for call 
Without going into tedious statistical details, 
it is easy to understand the cost of the equip 
ment and maintenance of the permanent army 
of useless hands, of the equipment, travelling 
expenses, armament of the various categories 
called ouc for military exercises for from twenty 
days to one month or more every year. Add 
to this the expenses of war material, fortifica 
tions, ete., ete, and it is apparent that the 


eountry is and pled as long as 





such a state of do not here al 
lude to the navy, of which I have spoken in a 
former article, and which is on all hands ad 
mitted to be an absolute necessity for Italy as 
a defence. 

As Crispi did not create the situation, he is 
not responsible for it, and it would be difficult 
to point to any person who could act different- 
ly or better than he does. If Italy's good star 
is still in the ascendant, and war be averted for 
the next three vears, there can be little doubt 





that the wisdom gained by bitter experience 


SLUPLION 
il THE AC ADEMICAL PAINTERS AND . 
i \ - 
Pakis, July ss 
Pik first tin I walked through the thirty 
large galleries in which the four al 
pietures Compo f 
in oil painting : & bw tw 
things—the remarkable diver®ity f the sul 
jects and the great s f most of the em 
Vases, In subsequent visits ‘ ‘ 
examination of the pictures, | tind im the 
firmation of mv first impress an | that 
| the printers of t ivoare a Sand | 
thing go unobserved, ! « t 
pictures in the daily life about t } 
and abroad, in the streets and in the flelds 
while mvtt w¥, historv, and r NG 
nude, landscape, and portraiture are as assidu 
ous!y followed as ever; and as regards thi 
| effect of large canvases on the painting, [am 
| forced t the conclusion at the increasing 
j te lenev, tracea to the exigencies of tl 
} annual Salon, where a small canvas is almost 
lost, to paint everything (no matter what the 
subject 2 is gradually eliminating the 
| all-important element of color. 
This lack of lor quality, it is worth noting 
| is net so much felt in the portraits, which are, 
taking it all in all, the best part of this exhitn 
} tion; and this is probably the case because one 


innot make giants and giantesses of one’s sit 





his 





it is most 





e landscapes, in which, in the 


attempt to realize effects of light and airon a 


eclossal scale, the artist finds it well-nigh im 
wssible to make his picture ** hold together 
keep it up to the high key in which he usually 


starts in to paint it, and get handsome effects 


—_ 


color at the sametime. It may be accom 


| plished on an easel canvas, as is well shown in 
the best works of Corot and Daubigny and 
Rousseau; but when a simple motive is spread 
over a canvas ten or twelve feet long, as we 
find in so many of the pictures at the Champ 
de Mars, little else is obtained than a general 
truthfulness of effect, luminosity, and good 
| drawing and modelling. In color these big 
pictures incline so much to gray tones that 
they are at times not very far removed from 
simple black-and-white 
In figure-painting (by which term I mean to 
include all those vast pictures of war and mur 











ssid 


der, of the martyrdom and apotheosis of saints, 
of the loves and quarrels of the gods, that 
crowd the Salon every year, and the best of 
which are to be seen in this exhibition of the 
work of a decade), it is scarcely to be expected 
that we should find any pictures which would 
impress principally by beauty of color, as the 
works of the Italian painters of the Renais- 
sance do, It is sufficient to say of these, that 
the level of the art is high, very high for this 
day; and whether we are interested in this sort 
of painting or not, we must admit that it is the 
backbone of the school. It must be painted 
and it must be exhibited, and the painters must 
be respected and honored by their fellows, 
Were the academic training which precedes it 
to cease, the bottom wouid fall out of the whole 
system that has produced the present admirable 
French school. It must not be forgotten that 
Millet and Bastien-Lepage were thoroughly 
trained in the Academy, and when they threw 
aside its traditions and fled to the fields for in- 
spiration from nature, they carried with them 
a sound foundation without which they could 
never have made a picture worthy of serious 
consideration, If they had remained Academi- 
cians, the world would never have seen ‘‘ Les 
Glaneuses” or ‘‘ Les Foins,” but they might 
have done some of these thoroughly well paint- 
ed compositions which, as I have said, com- 
mand respect at the Salons and at the Champ 
de Mars. It was a lucky thing for art that 
their temperaments led them into other roads, 
and there need be no fear that there will not be 
plenty more to do as they kave done, though 
we cannot hope that many will reach their 
level. . 

These painters of the classical, of the histori- 
cal, and the like take up a good deal of space 
in the galleries, Here is Cormon, for instance, 
whose picture, ‘‘The Stone Age,” is a vast, 
round-topped canvas, the doorway of a cave, 
before which sits a patriarch with his daughters 
and grandchildren, while his sons, returned 
from the chase with a bear they have killed 
and thrown on the ground in front of the old 
man, form a group of figures of heroic size in 
the picture. These strong young men, brawny 
and brown, with unkempt hair and beards, 
have a savage and yet a noble air. The 
women, hardy and healthy, are fit companions 
for them, and the children, lithe of limb and 
with eager looks at the band of hunters and 
the prey, seem to have both the gentleness of 
childhood and a touch of savagery inherent in 
their surroundings. All this is well done. The 
figures are well drawn and stand up strong and 
vigorous, They are broadly handled, and there 
is no weakness of modelling, no prettiness of 
expression; all is dignified, sober, and savant. 

There is the point: it is a scientific recon- 
struction, a representation of the life of other 
days. It is a thoroughly good performance, 
such as few other men living could equal, but 
wherein is the interest as a work of art ? It is 
not to be found in any beauty of color—it is 
simply a big brown picture. It is not inits 
truth to nature, for it is a reconstruction. The 
original may have been like that, it is true, but 
we have not seen it, and that keen pleasure 
which comes from recognizing things painted, 
and bringing back the impression we have felt 
in seeing them, cannot be felt before this pic- 
ture. It is not even a piece of painting of 
models in plein-air, which, if it were well 
done, would be interesting in itself, What 
then ? It is a good museum picture, and nothing 
more, It will instruct by its good side in paint- 
ing one class of people who have everything to 
learn, and should learn all sides of the art, and 
it will instruct, or at least interest, another who 
will look at it as they read a learned book. M. 
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Cormon, in this phase of his talent, appears as 
a figure of considerable importance in contem- 
porary art, If you wish to see more of it, you 
will find it in the Luxembourg, where his 
“Cain” and his ‘* Victors of Salamis,” enormous 
compositions like ‘* The Stone Age,” are hung. 
If you look at his portraits (there are four of 
them in the present exhibition), you will find 
that he is an able painter of character anda 
skilful technicist. 

Look now at Albert Maignan’s ‘‘ The Voice 
of the Tocsin,” another great canvas, a sort 
of fantasy this—-innumerable figures, thought- 
ful composition, excellent technical qualities 
throughout ; we have here a picture by a man 
of incontestable ability, but we are no more 
interested than by Cormon. The ‘‘ Saint Isi- 
dore, Laborer,” by Olivier Merson, a most ar- 
tistic work of its kind; ‘‘The Youth of Bac- 
chus,” by Bouguereau; ‘‘ Saint Agnes, Mar- 
tyr,” by Gabriel Ferrier ; ‘‘ Sacred Music and 
Secular Music,” by Edouard Dubufe ; ‘ The 
Agitator of Languedoc,” by Jean Paul Lau- 
rens, may be mentioned here as belonging in a 
general way to that sort of painting of which 
Ihave been speaking. It is not among these, 
however, that we shall find the work that 
shows the French school at its best nor in its 
most interesting phases. We shall find one of 
these phases in the portraits. There are so 
many fine ones that they cannot be noted in 
detail, but a few will serve as examples on 
which to make a few general remarks, 

Bonnat, who, judging by the votes given him 
each year by his fellow-painters at the elections 
of the Salon juries, and the estimation in which 
he is held, may be fairly said to stand at the 
head of the French school, is represented by 
nine. The portrait of Cardinal Lavigerie, an 
imposing work, with the figure clad in red-and- 
black robes, seated full-face and square in the 
middle of the canvas; the bust portrait of Al- 
exander Dumas, a remarkable piece of draw- 
ing and construction, but without color quali- 
ties, as most of Bonnat’s work is; another bust 
portrait in profile of the painter Gigoux, very 
luminous and very real; and a full-length 
figure of a lady in a blue velvet dress, are the 
best of these. Delaunay, than whom there is 
no more conscientious and serious painter in 
the French school, shows ten. One of these is 
a half-length of a lady painted in the open air, 
‘* Portrait of Mme. Toulmouche.” The head is 
not of the most distinguished type, rather that 
of a vivacious young matron of the middle 
class—an intelligent, ‘‘ bright,” and attractive 
face. The dress is of soft material, of a yel- 
lowish light gray, and there is a bunch of red 
roses in the corsage. The background is a flat- 
ly treated bit of landscape, consisting of a 
lawn, some slender trees, a garden wali, and a 
church tower, and a sky with a little blue 
showing through gray clouds, It is a delight- 
ful piece of sober color, color of the greatest 
distinction from its quiet reserve. A small 
head of a lady, Mme. D., a marvellous little 
piece of drawing; a bust portrait of a lady in 
black, Mme. Barboue; and a portrait of Gen. 
Mellinet, a scarred veteran in uniform, show 
Delaunay’s best qualities as a portrait-painter. 
They are in no way ‘‘ striking,” and do not im- 
press at first glance, but they are admirable in 
their simplicity. 

Doucet, a young painter, whose success dates 
from 1880, when he won the Prix de Rome, but 
who has cast aside academical compositions 
for modernity, exhibits an artistically treated 
portrait of Mme, Galli-Marié in the costume of 
Carmen, in which there is exact drawing along 
with the greatest dash and freedom in the 
painting of the dress; and an excellent picture- 
portrait of a lady in a gown of blue-and-gray 








Japanese stuff seated ina room. Raphael Col- 
lin, with six portraits, is at his best in a small 
eanvas showing a young girl in a modest, 
every-day dress of black, and the ‘* Portrait of 
Mile. ——,” a young lady in a lightrobe, paint- 
ed in full length out of doors. Carolus-Duran, 
whose fame as a portrait-painter is world-wide, 
has eight portraits in the exhibition. The 
earliest one is the best, for none of the others 
is so successful in ensemble nor so agreeable in 
aspect as this figure of a lady of middle age, 
with her white satin robe and long fur mantel— 
‘Portrait of the Countess ——,” painted in 
1879. His portrait of Miss Lee-Robbins, his pu- 
pil, is pretty well known in New York through 
reproductions, It is a picture without the 
brilliancy of color that distinguishes most of 
his work, and lacking, too, in style. The two 
young girls on one canvas, ‘ Portraits of 
Miles. ——,” are notable for color, quality, and 
brilliant handling. 

There are two small portraits by Dagnan- 
Bouveret that are remarkabie for their won- 
derful drawing, and two others by Paul Du- 
bois, the great sculptor, both diminutive can- 
vases, One head of a blonde little girl is ad_ 
mirable in every respect. A collection of seven 
portraits signed by Emile Friant is of great 


interest. Most of these, too, are small can- 
vases. Though not so fine as the work by Da- 


gnan and Dubois, they are quite worthy to be 
mentioned with them. Near these in the group 
of pictures by Gervex is this artist’s excellent 
portrait of Alfred Stevens, the painter, the 
figure in half light, the forehead shaded by 
the rim of the hat, and the shoulders covered 
by a loose great-coat of black. Another por- 
trait of an artist to be noted is that of Clairin 
by Paul Mathey, and it may be said here that 
some of the best pertraits in Paris exhibitions 
are those of artists. They are often the sub- 
jects of *‘‘exhibition portraits,’ where the 
painter tries to do his very best for the sake of 
the work, no considerations of time or money 
entering into the question. When [ have men- 
tioned further the names of Roll, Humbert, 
Wencker, Henner, Debat-Ponsan, Machard, 
Rachou, Duez, Courtois, and Besnard as the au- 
thors of remarkable portraits, the ground is 
about covered. 

Outside of this there is not much to note, es- 
pecially for our purpose, which is to insist on 
the one quality which above all others distin- 
guishes the best work of this sort by the French 
painters. This quality is character, It is im- 
possible to look at these portraits and not see 
that in every case the artist, while he may have 
chosen to paint his sitter under what seemed to 
him the most favorable conditions, has never 
descended to flattery, or what English art- 
writers express by a term of their own—“‘ ideal- 
ization.” The truth is paramount to every 
other consideration. In looking at them one 
feels, indeed, that the basis of all good art is 
truth to nature, and that from the old masters 
down there has been nothing painted worth 
preserving that is not founded on truth. The 
masters have had different ways of expressing 
it, and where some have insisted on detail, 
others have summarized and selected; but the 
foundation is always the same. It is, moreover, 
plain to see that the portrait, asitis considered 
and as it is treated by the best artists of all 
the famous schools, is one of the highest forms of 
art, and by simply painting a man in his every- 
day clothes a chef d’@uvre may be produced. We 
have, of course, long known this, for we have 
seen the great works of Rembrandt and Velas- 
quez aud Titian; butitis not as well understood 
at home asitoughttobe. Theconditions under 
which American art is pushing its way are 
altogether favorable to portrait-painting. We 
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have some excellent painters already, and we 
shall have more as soon as the portrait is gene- 
rally recognized, as it is here, as a work of art 
per se. Then, too, we shall see fewer bad por- 
traits brought to New York from Paris, for 
there are many tares among the wheat, though 
they have, with few exceptions, been excluded 
from the Champ de Mars, and far too many of 
them have found their way to us in America, 
The increasing excellence of the home work, it 
is to be hoped, will soon cause this sort of im- 
portations to cease, and the more good things 
that come to us the better. It is gratifying to 
find at this international exhibition that the 
good influence of the French in portraiture has 
made itself strongly felt in every country on 
the Continent, and it will beto our advantage 
at home if the same influence can be exerted. 
We have a good beginning, and it only re- 
quires recognition and encouragement for full 
development. WILLIAM A, COFFIN. 


Correspondence. 


IRRIGATION AND SILVER, 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION : 

Sir: Happening a few days since to be in the 
pathway of one of the Senatorial junketing 
expeditions, I was favored with a chance to see 
how nicely business and pleasure are combined 
by great men. 

In South Dakota lies a large part of the 
James River Valley, a very fertile tract, con- 
taining a large area especially adapted to the 
growth of hard spring wheat. Scarcity of 
streams and timber indicates comparatively 
light rainfall, and, since its settlement, more 
suffering has come of want of moisture than 
from all other causes. The true valley soil is 
peculiar in that a very small quantity of moist- 
ure (a quantity which would leave common 
soils almost fruitless) will mature an abundant 
yield of the early cereals. 

The suffering from drought has never been 
general through the valley until this year, dur- 
ing which not enough moisture has fallen at 
any one time (the entire snowfall included) to 
wet down the depth of the plovghing. An area 
of perhaps 775x200 miles is underlaid by a 
water-bearing stratum, which, when tapped, 
delivers water at the surface at pressure as high 
as 180 pounds per square inch in some instances, 
The conditions prevailing this year have led to 
the advocacy of artesian wells as a source of 
supply for irrigation. 

The Committee of the Senate who are going 
about inquiring into the feasibility of irrigat- 
ing the arid tracts of the West, were invited to 
visit points in this valley; and Senators Stew- 
art of Nevada and Reagan of Texas, with 
Maj. Powell and others, passed through. They 
reached a smart town of 5,000 or more people 
about noon of Sunday, August 4, and, having 
been duly heralded by wire, were met by the 
city officers, the fire department, and citizens, 
who escorted them first to an exhibition by the 
fire department, showing the capabilities of 
the artesian wells in throwing streams ; thence 
to the pumping-station, where the sewage is 
raised by power from another well; thence to 
the public hall, where the Senators were one 
after another introduced to the audience. 

It was Senator Stewart’s turn first, and he be 
gan by telling of two sorts of irrigation—the 
agricultural sort and a kind of financial irri- 
gation which the great man asserted existed in 
the East. The audience remained mystified as 
to this last sort while the Senator gave a not 
very lucid history of common irrigation, to 





} and wou 





Nation. 


The 


which I had the honor of listening for a half- | 
hour or more. Then the Senator warmed up 
to a degree better worthy of the occasion, and 
proceeded to expound the financial irrigation 
from which the country is suffering. 
as I got the drift of his argument, 1 had such 
a powerful desire to go to dinner that I found 
myself unable to stay longer; but from what 
I heard, read in the newspapers, and gathered 
from diligent inquiry of friends who stayed, the 


As soon 


argument ran about thus 
The sayings of Western people, 
represented the full wisdom of their authors, 


when they 
were wiser than the sayings of Eastern 
ple, because they have brought West 
them the wisdom of the East and added thereto 
the wisdom of the West. 
originating in the East are not therefore 


pe - 


with 


Financial teachings 
to be 
relied upon, and are of necessity subject to 
The West furnishes not only the 
financial theories, but also the material 


suspicion. 
best 
silver) to back them up. 

Silver is a much better thing financially than 
realized. If properly 
handled, it is capable of unsuspected blessings. 
The Government should not take the trouble to 


people have heretofore 


coin any more, or as much as now, but should 
of bullion, 
and cast it in great ‘*‘ pigs,” too large to be car 
ried off by thieves, and then cord it up in full 
it out from the public 


picket fenee only. 


secure all it can get in the form 


view, shutting by a 
This pile could be made 
the specie basis of more silver certificates than 
we ever saw before, and need only be depleted 
Silver pay for 
bondholders is the article that is exactly good 
good forthem. Eng 


5 


in paying off the bonds. as 
enough without being too 
land is now sending all the silver she can get 
hold of to India to buy wheat. A movement 
like that outlined above would compel England, 
for lack of silver, to buy wheat here, instead of 
in India. 

This last crowning argument was the 
when the 


one 





that ** brought down the house”; and 


i 

i 

great man exhorted the audience to see to it | 
that the Representatives to Congress from the | 
new States were men of broad views on the 
silver question, he received great applause. | 
- | 

c.f 

MINNEAPOLIS, Auzust 10, 18890 | 
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SELF-PRESERV ATION, 

| 

To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: j 


Sir: I regret to trespass further on your | 
for a brief reply to | 


iy 


space, but must ask room 
Mr. Schuyler’s misrepresentation of my letter 
of July ‘*A minister of 


Peace calinly defends Iyncb law as applied to 


IS the Gospel of 
his colored ‘brethren in Christ Jesus,’” 
Mr. Schuyler, but I beg h 
not my standard of Chr 
men that I rejoice to call 


sSayvs 
is pardon; that is 
istianity. 


many colored 





‘brethren in Christ Jesus,” but 

are guilty of the crime of r: } 
unconditionally defend Iwneh 

case. I stated the conditions, an 


The 


? vy 


could be done. remedy I abl 


abhor the disease more. If any one that really 
understands the condition est a better 





remedy, no one would welcome it more readily 
than I. Of course the “ elevation of this bar 
barism” by Christian education 
method, but it works a little s 

and \ 


ist innocence 


meanwhile mt 





lowed to fall a prey to nand vice 


passi 


that 


25 ate 
directi 


n, 


ing all we can in 


assistance that Mr. 


of us are d 
dt 
vier or his friends « 


e glad of any 
an render us 

what I do maintain, absolutely and un- 
ll that is an in- 
man—before all human govern- 


is self-defence 


herent right of 

















ment and above all human law, > ne q 
tions this in the case of the individual. Is 
any less the right of communities Take at 
illustration that is not prejudiced by : 
from a Southern latituck I l e's pt 
mises with armed men ready to shoot ‘ 
bread daylight any one who enters w t 
permission is not, under ordinary 
stances, a very civilived proce 
the presence of an armed st lid N t 
men hesitate to preserve ft f 
that way Is not the existe f that u 
zation known as “P tor 1 it 
approval by good men fe colum? t 
Nation), a recognition of t t ww 
law and government are power t 
corporations and communities are titles 
falling back on the inherent right of s 
fence ! Do they stop to consider wi 
barbarism that requires force t 
has been“ imported,” that uy 
its brute force in the se , \ 
ness”—-or avari Or do they wait ‘ 
Pinkerton until they have tried t ut 
strikers by Christian intluen 

I will not discuss with Mr. Schuy “ 


abe ¢ 


the South alone is responsible for ‘ur 


this barbarism.” There is sin enot all ar 


throwing stones. But | cant 


without 








without saving that while he vs ‘ 
“precious civilization, if ts pu 
pecially that part of it at 1 
purity of our wives and d 
cious that we will contin { ‘ 
the cost of incurring the disay , 
Northern philanthropists 

lL regret that I cannot reply to Mr. * \ 
over my own name. He hast ‘ { 
obtain it from the editor of the \ ‘ } 
on account of certain local allusions in my pt 
vious letter I must sign myse as In 

As ara R 
KENTUCKY FOLITICS AND IL] 
RACY 

To tae Evrror oF THE NATION 

Str: Regarding the r t t kK 
tucky, your exposure of t! N i t 
Philadeiphia Dyess upon matters statist was 
a misconception. The Repu an Vote Ken 
tucky is made up ver largely, if not st 
entirely, of negroes and mountaineers Asa 
Union soldier lL was fond of ¢ i t 
about the mountains being cra berty 
because our volunteers in Ke kV wer \ 
ly recruited from those cradles, It i t 
belief that the mountains of Ke KY 
dies of illiteracy and lawles ss, and t 
dea ily f. Is are rife in thes ie} in 
strongholds. The negroes now have s s 
throughout the Ds crat rtions of t 
State; but if education improves the rals 
and their gullibility as little as it does those of 
their white political brethre we must not 
wonder at Democratic majorities in Kentucky. 
You see the /'ress was right. The Democratic 


majorities in Kentucky are due to illiteracy 
the illiteracy of their Republican opponents. 

MUGWUMP. 
Ml 


FOREIGN NOTIONS OF AMERICANS. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

In the Nation for July 18th, ‘* X. Y 
Z.” complains of ‘the reputed ignorance and 
ambition” of the Eng- 
lish—that all we know is how to make money. 
In Germany and Austria | have found the same 
opinion widespread—it might even be said, 
almost universal. Instead of merely complain- 
ing of the fact, it seems to me better to try to 


SIR 


the 


Americans ,among 
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seek the reason therefor. Two causes appear 
to be at the bottom of the matter: (1) that the 
American writings most generally read by the 
Germans are those of Cooper and Bret Harte, 
which naturally convey no idea of the life of 
the Americans who do know something higher 
than how to make money ; (2) that vast num- 
bers of travelling Americans seek to make a 
display of their money, and certainly do dis- 
play a profound ignorance of many matters a 
knowledge of which is here taken as a matter 
of course by every educated person. 

For example, one day L sat before Raphael's 
Sistine Madonna. The little room 
hangs was full of people hushed to an adoring 


where it 


admiration before this possibly the most wide- 
ly known of all paintings. Three women 
enter, and, to my horror, one asks in a loud deep 
voice, ‘* What is that ?” 
me, 
voice remarks : 


The answer escaped 
After at most three minutes, the same 
‘*Very pretty. Come away; 
you're standing before the people” ; and out 
they went, doubtless satisfied that they bad 
“done” the greatest thing in Dresden. That 
is only one of many experiences in [urope 
which have made me blush for my mother 
country. 

An instance of an entirely different sort may 
serve to show how easiiy false opinions may be 
formed. A graduate of one of the better 
American universities recently insisted that all 
Germans are stupid—and he thoroughly be- 
lieved it. Yet he was a man who had spent 
much time in luxuriously seeing Europe, but 
was tov lazy to learn the languages, and had 
seen nothing of German society, except one or 
two dinner parties, where he was limited in 
conversation to those who could speak English. 
The really cultivated Americans who travel 
try to employ their time usefully, and attract 
no attention to their nationality. 

The Nation has done its utmost within the 
past year to demonstrate the tremendous rdle 
that wealth plays even in securing the highest 
oflices in the country. The fact of our tremen- 
dous surplus was published all over Europe. 
Though it is as mistaken for the European to 
believe that making money is all the American 
cares for as for the latter to believe that all 
Germans are stupid, the former has certainly 
much better ground for his opinion than the 
latter.—Respectfully yours, A. B.C. 


VIENNA, August 5, 1889, 


“ . a 
Notes. 
J. B. Lippincotr Co, have in press several 
elaborately illustrated Samuel 
Lover’s ‘The Low-Back’d Car,’ with designs 
by William Magrath, in photogravure from 
plates ; Tennyson’s ‘The Miller's 
Daughter,’ with designs by E. H. Garrett, H. 
Fenn, and others ; Dr. John Brown’s ‘ Rab 
and his Friends,’ with designs by Mr. Garrett 
and Hermann Simon ; and ‘ Legend Laymone,’ 
a poem by M. B. M. Toland, with designs by 
Hamilton Church, Mowbray, and 
others, The same firm announce also ‘Cycling 
Art, Energy, and Locomotion,’ by Robert P. 
Scott, with illustrations ; Pierre Paris’s ‘ Ma- 
nual of Ancient Sculpture,’ edited and aug- 
mented by Jane E. Harrison, with 200 illustra- 
tions ; ‘ Extracts from the Journal of Elizabeth 
Drinker,’ edited by Henry D. Biddle ; ‘ Half- 
Hours with Humorous Authors,’ selected by 
Charles Morris ; ‘ Justice and Jurisprudence,’ 
an anonymous inquiry concerning the Consti- 
tutional limitations of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments; ‘ A Treatise 
on the Nature, Causes, Treatment, and Preven- 


works, viz. : 


copper 


Gibson, 





The Natior 
i he ation. 
tion of Crime,’ by S. M. Green ; * Involuntary 
idleness, ty Hugo Bilgram ; ‘'f'wo Thousand 
Years After,’ by John Darby ; and the follow- 
ing novels: ‘Goid that Did Not Glitter,’ by 
Virginius Dabney; ‘ A Nameless Wrestler,’ by 
Josephine W, and ‘ Rudderless,’ by 
Julia D. Young. 

PD. Appleton & Co. will publish directly ‘ Re- 
collections of the Court of the Tuileries,’ under 
the Third Empire, by Mme. Carette; and later, 
in the “ International Education Series,” ‘ Eu- 
ropean Schools in 1888,’ by Dr. L, R. Klemm, 
Principai of the Technical School in Cincinnati. 

Db. C. Heath & Co. publish at once * The State; 
or, Elements of Historical and Practical Poli- 
tics,’ by Woodrow Wilson, author of ‘ Con- 
gressional Government.’ It is designed to serve 
as a text-book for advanced classes in bigh- 
schools and colleges, and wili be followed next 
year by ‘The American State: Elements of 
Historical and Practical Politics in the United 
States,’ a text-book for grammar and high- 
schools, by the same author. 3 

‘Literary Landmarks,’ by Mary E. Burt, 
announced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has 
for its explanatory title: ‘‘A Guide to Good 
Reading for Young People, and Teachers’ 
Assistant.” 

The Library Record of Worcester, Mass., 
has just concluded its first volume, and pro- 
fesses itself assured of its future permanence 
This is a Yankee notion worth imitating. Its 
primary object was to print a list of new 
books added to the Public Library. ‘ This,” 
says the editor, ‘‘renders it a most excellent 
medium for a certain class of advertising, for 
the reason that it goes directly into families 
and is preserved and cared for, that selections 
may be readily made from the books in mak- 
ing up cards from week to week without the 
necessity of going to the library for that pur- 
pose; so that no advertisement is likely to be 
lost sight of after once reading.” We ought to 
add that judicious selections fill the space not 
occupied by tbe list or by the advertisements, 
and that fifty cents a year is the subscription 
price. 

An important announcement from Rome is 
made known in the Academy of July 27. This 
is no less a piece of news than the approaching 
publication, in photographic facsimile, of the 
Vatican MS., Codex B. The work is being 
done under the auspices of Leo XIII. and the 
editorship of the Abbé Cozza-Luzi. One hun- 
dred copies of the New Testament are being 
issued, and may be had from the Fototipia 
Danesi, Rome, at the price of 200 lire. The 
first fifty subscribers will receive also four 
volumes of the Old Testament at the same rate. 
The New Testament volume will be of about 
300 pages. 

We must refrain from any but the barest 
mention of the great enterprise undertaken 
by the Clarendon Press of Oxford (New York: 
Macmillan), under the editorship of Bishop 
Wordsworth, namely, a text of Jerome's ‘ No- 
uum Testamentum Nostri Iesu Christi,’ based 
upon the most scrupulous comparison of twen- 
ty nine well-chosen codices, and the occasional 
employment of as many editions. Use has 
also been made of Bentley’s unpublished com- 
parison of the New Testament in Greek and 
Latin, and a long list of his readings is given 
in the first part (the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew) of the present collation. For the Evan- 
gelists the Brixian codex is printed in full di- 
rectly beneath the Vulgate. Eleven years 
have been spent by Bishop Wordsworth and 
his assistant, Henry I. White, Fellow of St. 
Andrew's, on this enormous labor. The Pro- 
legomena are deferred to the close of the work, 


Bates; 





but the introductory matter is copious, and in- 
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cludes Jerome's epistle to Pope Damasus and 
the Prologue from his Commentary. The be 
lief is expressed that this comparative exhibi 
tion of texts may be as useful to philologists 
interested in the history of the Latin language 
as to theologians, The typography is admira- 
ble, as of course. 


C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, has made up a 
small but not meagre book, with the title 


‘Autobiography of Friedrich Froebel,’ mean 
ing by this his letter to the Duke of Meiningen, 
an English translation into English, and a short- 
er letter of a similar character to K. C.F. 
with other 


Froebel’s career. 


Krause, selections bearing on 
A chronological abstract of 
the chief events in his life and in that of his 
Community, and a bibliography, complete the 
work, 

The fourth and concluding number of the 
eleventh volume of the American Journal of 
Mathematics, accompanied by the title-page to 
the volume and an index of the titles of the pa- 
pers contained in it, arranged according to the 
names of the authors, is before us. Through- 
out the volume the Journal adheres rigidly to 
its original plan of admitting only such contri- 
butions as are, either in their form or their 
substance, the result of original investigation. 
The present volume contains nineteen papers, 
twelve of which are in English, four in French, 
and three in German. As to the matters of 
which they treat, these papers may be classi- 
fied, perhaps somewhat vaguely, as follows ; 
three treat of subjects in the domain of mathe- 
matical physics, three of curves; six deal with 
the differential and integral caculus, more 
especially with differential equations ; seven 
belong to those regions of the higher algebra 
which are closed to all except professional 
mathematicians, and, we suspect, to a large 
portion even of these. 
are so far in advance of our highest class text- 
books that their contents must for a long time 
remain inaccessible except as presented in the 
Journal, and hence the latter is indispensable 
to those who desire to occupy a place in the 
front rank of the ever-increasing army of 
mathematicians. 

The second number of the National Ceo- 
graphic Magazine has made its appearance, 
consisting of the annual address of the Presi- 
dent of the National Geographic Society, on 
the Past and Future of Africa, and four vice- 
presidential reports, called, rather fantasti- 
cally, Geography of the Land, of the Sea, of 
the Air, of Life, respectively. Gen. Greely’s 
paper is the most profitable of these. He tells 
of the discontinuance of the system of inter- 
national simultaneous meteorological reports 
begun in 1878, and mentions a few of the re- 
sults of the mass of observations. From the 
final editing of them he anticipates an ap- 
proach to the ultimate formulating of the law 
of atmospheric changes, so that ‘* from abnor- 
mal barometric departures in remote regions 
may be predicted the general character of 
seasons in countries favorably located.” 

The Moses King Corporation, Boston, send 
us a folding ‘‘ annotated ” pocket-map of Massa- 
chusetts, than which nothirg could be more 
convenient to carry about the person, or cheap- 
erin price. The back of the map is used for 
a great variety of historical and _ statistical 
matter. 

Garden and Forest calls for the indexing of 
the reports of State horticultural societies, 
which are mostly printed as public documents 
and distributed gratis. It suggests that 
the Department of Agriculture undertake the 
work. , 

Mr. S. S. Rider, in his Providence Book- 
Notes for August 17, reviews the recent revela- 


Most of these papers 











Aug. 22, 
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Ro the New Eng 
land Historical and Genealogical Register. 
He concludes that the real trail has at last been 
struck, and pvints to some corroborative cir 


ver Williams in 


tions about 


cumstances, as, that Williams's being a clergy 
man at High Laver in the County of Essex 
brought him under the jurisdiction of Laud, 
Bishop of London, who pursued him out of the 
land, as Williams wrote to Mrs. Sadlier; further, 
that his riding ‘‘ Windsor way to take ship at 
Bristol,” which enabled him to call on Sir Ed 
ward Coke at Stoke House, shows that he left 
England from London and not from Wales, 
since Stoke House is on the direct road from 
London to Windsor. 

The London Athenwwm reports that * alltl 
capital has been subseribed for the new weekly 


which Mr. Wemyss Reid intends to edit when 
he has finished his biography of Lord Hough 
ton. The journal will in some degree be on the 
model of the New York Nation. Prof. Bryce 
and Mr. Morley have been giving advice as to 
the literary part of the paper.” We believe it 
is intended to replace the Spectator with the 
Liberals. 


—Macmilian & Co, the 
publication of a series of text-books in Greek 


have commenced 
under the general title *‘ Macmillan’s Greek 
>and in size '* Globe Svo.’ 
commences with a * First Greek Grammar, by 
W. Gunion Rutherford, the of 
Westminster. It is a small book containing 
only 185 pages in large clear type. 


; ’ 


Course, The course 


Headmaster 


There are 
so many peculiarities about the book that we 
should be utterly unable within any reasonable 
limits to give an account of them, and it would 
be useless to mention one or two. We may 
say, however, that the author seems to have 
taken almost as much pains to exclude from 
his book what will be of no use to the beginner 
as to include what is indispensable, 
cess of the little 
markable in England. 


The sue- 
grammar has been 
The second volume of 
the course, ‘Easy Exercises in Greek Acci- 
dence,’ is by H. G. Underhill, Assistant Master 
of St. Paul’s Preparatory School. It 
to the 
smaller, containing only 126 pages. 


very re 


is a com- 
but even 

We can 
Al- 
though its chief object is to give practice in the 
forms of words, yet it really introduces the 
pupil to many of the fundamental principles of 
Greek syntax. We have noticed the retention 
of a few of the absurdities of the old gram- 
mars. The third volume, containing 217 pages, 
fifty of which are occupied by the vocabulary, 
is entitled ‘ Stories and Legends: A First Greek 
Reader,’ by F. H. Colson, Senior Classical Mas- 
ter of Bradford Grammar School. We believe 
the practice is quite extensive in England, an 1 
we know it is almost universal in the United 
States, to commence the reading of Greek texts 
with the ‘ Anabasis’ of Nenophon. Formerly 
the universal practice was to begin with a 
‘Greek Reader,’ a book made up of short pieces 
taken from various writers. The work of Mr. 
Colson may be regarded as a ‘* reversion” to 
the old plan. 
cusses the merits of the two methods at co 


panion volume grammar, 


give it an almost unqualified approval. 


In bis preface the author dis 
n- 
siderable length. The book is for the most part 
made up of very short and very simple pieces, 
which Mr. Colson ‘thas freely simplified and 
adapted.” So it may be regarded as h 
more than a book of exercises. All three vol- 
umes taken together do not form ac 
longer than is usually pursued in 
before beginning the * Anabasis.’ 


—The Rev. J. B. Lock, formerly Master at 
Eton and now Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor, 
and Lecturer in Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, is the author of several mathemati- 


ardly 


his countr 
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igin i} t rwi 
ed by editions rapidly su 
ust be alike satisfactory 
ishers (Macmillan & ¢ 
ichers of E ie sh sel Is. 
m is a small treatise on 


mpanion volu 


ne to 
published 


Beginners,’ 





which has already 
‘ona Phe 

of mathematics necess 
bw 
Hardly more alze 

i to 


ro, and 
edition prelinunary 
for 
duced to 
and gex 


freshn 


] lead ’ ry he 
KNOW fextore ary the 


study of the two works seems t 


the 


re 


minimum, bra 


Lis requires enter the 


} 
east 





exacting of our colie 


ised 
fa parabola, and a little trigonom 


the 


*Sections as 18 Ccomnpr 


in 





try, hardly more than is implied ina know 
ledge of the meaning of the terms sine, fan- 
pent, ete. of a few of the simplest formula, and 
of the use of the ordinary logarithmic tables, 
ce , so far as we have been able to dis 








c whole mathematical equipment ne 
cessary for the complete comprehension of 
both works. Indeed, by far the greater ps 
both books can be mastered without kn 

] 





anything at all about trigonometry. 


books offer a remarkable example of how mucl 


can be done with a few tools skilfully handled 
One of the most interesting features of each 
book, and of especial value to the profes- 


sional teacher, is the addition to the Statics of 
twelve and to the Dynamics of sixteen exami 
nation papers. The questions contained ir 


means of 


\t 


these papers can all be answered by 


the knowledge conveyed in the books the 


same time they are not papers constructed by 
the author especially for examination of st 
t 








dents who have studied his works, but ar 
papers mposed by various professors and 
used in actual examinations of students it 
several colleges and schools in England 

The author does not state whi book 
should be first studied. We presume he took 
it for granted that the traditional order 
first ‘Statics, then * Dynamics, would be f 
lowed, although this was not the order of pub- 
lication. We believe, however, that the stu 
dent, who is at liberty to choose, wi it t 
his advantage to begin with the ‘ Dynamies,’ 


which, at least in the elementary parts, Is quite 





as simple and comprehensive as the ‘ Statics,’ 
and, having mastered the ‘ Dynamics, be will 
tind, when he att ‘Statics, he has 
hardly anything t In fact, we suspect 
that it would not require a great alof argu 


ment to convince the author that 








treatment of Statics and Dynamics is only a 
concession to traditional usage Such was the 
opinion of Clerk Maxwell, and such is the of 
nicen of Professor Macgregor, practically exet 
plitied in his treatise IN atics and Dyna 
mics which we review ifew iths ag The 
author ns a few new w s. some of whiet 
we dislike S ally t n f x 
He has, however, caught t seas a very 
mild form and w uv space for commen 
The mere fact that t Beowulf’ of Har 
rison 1 Sharp has reached a third editior 
} st i nn & ¢ re re. ’ » ition 
almost superfluous, It ates book 
is nowastandard. The editors have been at 
pains to bring text, glossary, and notes up to 
late, and bave succeed so far as WAS possi- 
ble wit t narrow ts. Just now there 
appears to be a 1 Beowulf articles, A 
few years after t authorship and pri- 
mitive shaping of the poe shail have got fur- 
th ut of the realm of the debatable, and 
when this third edition shall have been ex- 


ope that the editors will give us 





tis new t k text | 

< rmity wi I I t\ N phy, a 

ssaryil ast t stinct Det wee 
and short vowels in the arrangement ‘ 
glossary is a hindrance rathe than a 
The editors sl do also confort { rower 
entries more fo the Wessex standard I 
low tl Reow MS. s ng in tl ir 
is to give the begu v tals eye 
the language We hav hotexd s ! 
errors Pages lees sul s ! 
there should be a ref ‘ ‘ ® t? 
vowel lengthened, Brosinga i efer 
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hoff does not sav that t 








Breosinga, but for Brisinga Int t { 
compounds in eavd- it will be w t nisi 
the advisability of regarding ea <A 
tensive The reference } i 
Vv. Lot is unintelligible, except t st , 
W ulker’s edition, or who knows tn Way 
that certain scholars hav yet seit i 
redes into oredes Phis edition vives 
To the credit of our nati al x urs 
is to American missionaries that s ‘ 
indebted for the two works which a tis , 
saile for acquiring the Panjabi, an India 
language of growing impertan \\ ‘ 
to the ‘ PanjAbi Grammar’ of the Rev 
Newton, published in Us anid f Tae | 
Dictionary of the Rev LL. Jany " i 
n INot, both of which ar “ to 
procure even in India, w t ‘ww t 
“d. On the former of these publica ns is 
based, as to ats first part, the Simplitiad 
Grammar and Reading k of Danja 
Language of t Rev. Wo St 6 Lissdia at 
v issued bv Trul AX I if t 
sewhere, vet in India, es \ wisl v 
wquaint | self with Panjabiis likely paw 
s eadvy a knowledge of Ur “ wl hi 
t is in many respe arly i- 8 
iu r as, ther re, been we miivised 1 
xv evervwhere to the equivalents la 
bi i t Sspeeet son 1 re ‘ wii 1? 
eut In the Rea x Lessons are reiu i t 
DLV speci ens of Par bf taken fr a trans 
iat t f the New Te rent, but extracts fr 
positions —certai x ewhat too archa 
if w iv iterpose a stroke f crificis 


written by 


lall’s beipful book, which amply fulfils the 
purpose for which it is intended, that of assist 
ing beginners, leaves nothing to be desired in 
point of typography, and is as low-priced as 


ruld be expected 


rent, to the prevailing 


—We pass, for a mon 


religion of the people of whom the Pan jAbt is 
the vernacular tongu In a lecture, entitled 
‘Sikhism. by Mr. Frederic Pincott, lately 


published in London by Swan Sonnenschein & 


c will be found a succinct but lucid accuunt 
of the doctrines taught by NaArnak, and modi 
or, more strictly speaking, metamor 
hose by one of his spiritual successors, 
Govind Sinh. The lecture also sketches the 
lives of the ten Sikh hierarchs--of whom the 
two just named were the first and the last 
and epitomizes the history of the Sikhs down 
to our own time. Sikhism, while, as being of 


Hindu origin, it could not but be pantheistic, 
was, at the outset, entirely pure of the exclu- 


siveness which marks every orthodox sect of 
Brabmanism. In its second stage, its most 


salient characteristic was its hostile attitude as 
against At 
to the influence of the cults of Vishnu and Siva, 
it has degenerated quite to the level of the su 
perstitions by which it is environed. An at- 
tempt has of late been made to restore it to its 
pristine simplicity; but the fate that seems in- 


Mahometanism. present, owing 





152 


evitably to await it is gradual extinction, and 
that, with some likelihood, not long to be de- 
ferred, 


—The July number of Petermann’s Mitteil- 
ungyen is mainly devoted to Asia. Gen. Koma- 
roff, an enthusiastic archeologist, gives an 
account of the ruins in the Transcaspian re- 
gion which he examined during his campaigns 
against the Turkomans and the building of the 
railway. With the exception of several of the 
kurgans, or mounds, chiefly used as burial- 
places, they were not of special interest. 
of these latter, however, contained, at a depth 
of some twelve feet below other remains, arti- 
cles made of bone, a stone axe, and the bones 
Gen. Komaroff made a large 
and valuable collection of ancient coins and 
golden ornaments, numbers of which can be 
found at some of the ruins after every rain. 
Dr. Heyfelder describes the different races 
inhabiting Bokhara, which has been within a 
short time incorporated into the Russian Em- 
pire as an oblast, or province. He says that 
the children of the Tadyiks, the aborigines, 
are never taken from the cradle during the 
whole period of their nursing, the mothers 
having a curious contrivance by which they 
can feed and care for the child without lifting 
it. The consequence is that the skull is flat- 
tened and drawn awry by the action of the 
light falling always upon one side of the head. 
It is singular that the Jews are handicrafts- 
men as well as merchants, having almost a 
monopoly in dyeing, while the Indians or Hin- 
dostanee are the usurers. These latter are non- 
producers, and live a wandering life, never 
bringing their families with them, but always 
returning to India when satisfied with their 
Some interesting details of the gold- 
washing on the tributaries of the Amur in 
Eastern Siberia are given by N. Latkin. The 
washing of the gold-bearing sand began in a 
rude way in 1806, and up to the year 1886 the 
total amount of gold obtained was 3,113 puds, 
or 112,379 pounds (which, with gold reck- 
oned at $16 an ounce, would amount in value 
to $21,576,768), Some of the sand is extraordi- 
narily rich, but the cost of working is very 
great, on account of the high price of provi- 
sions and the lack of proper means of transport. 


One 


of a cave bear. 


gains. 


—A new volume of Russian Peasant Songs 
written down in the village of Nikolaevk, Gov- 
ernment of Ufa, by Mr. N. Paltchikoff, is dis- 
tinguished by a new and notable feature, viz., 
the music, which is noted for from six to eight 
Mr. Paltchikoff lived for nearly thirty 
years in Nikolaevk, and was well acquainted 
with his subject, but his book cost him much 
time and labor. He began in the usual way, 
writing the music for the voice of one singer, 
and afterwards furnishing an accompaniment. 
Having written fifty songs in this manner, he 
supposed that his work was completed. But, 
by way of verifying his melodies, he had them 
all sung to him by acborus. It then appeared 
that his notes were utterly unlike the songs of 
the peasants, the latter being fuller, better, 
more varied, After many vain attempts to un- 
derstand the cause of this apparent contradic- 
tion, he came to the conclusion that the only 
proper way was to write down each voice of 
the chorus separately, and procure the full 
harmony by combining all the voices. The 
difficulty of the task was increased by the fact 
that there chanced to exist in Nikolaevk a 
second chorus, which differed somewhat from 
the first, and by the singers not all being satis- 


voices, 


factory through indulging in vagaries. He 
finally contrived to attain his object. For the 
142 songs in the book, 125 airs are given. The 


text of more than thirty songs does not enter 


o 
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into the chief collections of songs (a long list of 
which is furnished by the author); and about 
eighty of the airs have hitherto been utterly 
unknown, The book also contains a biblio- 
graphical index of its songs with references to 

similar texts in previous collections. 


MADAME DE STAEL.—IL 


Madame de Staél: her Friends and ber Influence 
in Polities and Literature. By Lady Blenner- 
hasset. 3 vols. 8vo. London: Chapman & 
Hall; Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott Co. 
1SS9. 


Ir is impossible to exhaust the list of Mme, de 
Stacl’s friends. Not to speak of her circle at 
Paris, August Wilhelm Schlegel lived with her 
many years, nominally as the teacher of her 
children, and more particularly as her in- 
structor in literature and criticism; Sismondi 
and Bonstetten were constant visitors, while 
Oehlenschliiger and Mme. Brun stayed with 
her at Coppet for a long time. There was 
scarcely a distinguished man in Europe whom 
she did not in some way know and have cor- 
respondence with. Wherever she went she 
found old friends. Among these were several 
Americans — Jefferson, Gouverneur Morris, 
Crawford, who, on leaving his mission at Paris 
during the 100 days and going back to Ameri- 
ca to become Secretary of War, was her inter- 
mediary with Lord Castlereagh in her efforts 
made to ward off an English attack on France. 
There was also M. le Ray (de Chaumont), who 
had invested for her in American iands, which 
were probably situated in northern New York, 
where he had a large property. Morris spoke 
of the investment as not being so advantageous 
as it might be, owing to the lands being in de- 
tached portions. 

Mme. de Staél’s goodness of heart was ex- 
haustless. During the Terror she saved many 
of her friends from certain death, and tried in 
yain to save others. During one season in 
England she kept open house for the émigrés, 
and afterwards at Coppet; besides assisting 
mary of them with loans and gifts of money. 
Although Roederer accused her of being ready 
to sacrifice a friend rather than miss the 
chance of an epigram, she never ceased taking 
an interest in and even rendering services to 
those who had once been her friends, no mat- 
ter how base had been their ingratitude 
towards her, 

Even in her youth, Mme. de Staél, according 
to Fersen, was ‘** the reverse of beautiful, but 
very clever and amiable.” Count Guibert, one 
of her warmest friends among the oider gene- 
ration, wrote: ‘‘ Her large black eyes sparkle 
with the fire of genius, and her ebon locks fall 
in rich profusion on her shoulders. Her fea- 
tures are more marked than gentle; there is 
something in them which promises more than 
the usual fate of her sex.” Bollmann said: 
‘She is tolerably well made, but her face is 
not beautiful. Her complexion is not good, 
and she has rather a protruding mouth. Her 
open-hearted, frank nature, and kind of ho- 
nesty and truthfulness, make her very attract- 
ive.” Henriette Knebel describes her first ap- 
pearance at the palace at Weimar: ‘ Very 
lively, good natured, and talkative, extraordi- 
narily voluble, but clear and pleasant. She is 
a woman of the world, and mostly addresses 
herself only to the most distinguished members 
of society; but she is very polite and friendly 
‘to everybody. Her eyes are fine and have an 
intellectual expression ; but her face is rather 
of the negro type. She is of middle height and 
somewhat stout, dark eyes and hair.” Sir Neil 
Campbell, who saw her at Stockholm in 1813, 
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and correctly as a native, only with a slight 
foreign accent. She appears about fifty; of 
middle size, and louks strong and vigorous, 
Her features are large and massive, the upper 
row of teeth projecting; her eyes dark and eye- 
brows strongly marked. She wore a dark- 
green silk pelisse.” 

Rogers saw Mme. de Staél often during her 
stay in England in 1813, and he wrote to his 
sister from Lord Lansdowne’s place, Bowood : 
‘“ Mme. de Staél makes a bustle here, but, hav- 
ing arrived only yesterday, we have as yet bad 
no shawl-dance and no recitations.” This is ex- 
plained by a letter from Byronin June, ISI4: 
‘¢The Staél out-talked Whitbread, overwhelm- 
ed his spouse, was troned by Sheridan, con- 
founded Sir Humphrey, and utterly perplexed 
your slave. The rest (great names in the Red 
book, nevertheless) were mere segments of the 
circle. Ma’mselle danced a Russ saraband 
with great vigor, grace, and expression, though 
not very pretty.” In his memoranda Byron 
says: ‘‘Isaw Curran presented to Mme. de 
Staél at Mackintosh’s ; it was the grand con- 
fluence between the Rhone and the Sadne, and 
they were both so d—d ugly that I could not 
help wondering how the best intellects of 
France and Ireland could have taken up re- 
spectively such residences.” And in another 
place: ‘Her figure was not bad; her legs 
tolerable ; her arms good. Altogether, I can 
conceive her having been a desirable woman, 
allowing a little imagination for her soul and 
so forth. She would have made a great man.” 
Again he writes : 

** Asked for Wednesday to dine and meet the 
Staél—asked particularly, I believe, out of mis- 
chief ; to see the first interview after the nofe, 
with which Corinne prefesses herself to be so 
much taken. I don’t much like it ; she always 
talks of myself and herself, and I am not (ex- 
cept in soliloquy, as now) much enamoured of 
either subject—especially one’s works. What 
the devil shall I say about ‘De Allemagne’? 
I like it prodigiously ; but unless I can twist 
my admiration into some fantastical expres- 
sion, she won’t believe ; and I know, by expe- 
rience, 1 shall be overwhelmed with fine things 
about rhyme, etc., ete. The lover, Mr. Rocca, 
was there to-night, and C. said it was the only 
proof he had of her good taste. Monsieur 
Amant is remarkably handsome.” 


After visiting Mme. de Staél at Coppet, in 
1816, he wrote: ‘‘She was a good woman at 
heart, and the cleverest at bottom, but spoilt 
by a wish to be—she knew not what. In her 
own house she was amiable; in any other per- 
son’s you wished her gone and in her own 
again.” 

With the help of such notices of contempora- 
ries, we can imagine this ‘large leonine wo- 
man,” as Morris calls her, ‘‘ with few beauties 
and no grace of gesture; in her favorite atti- 
tude before the fire, with her hands behind her 
back, animating, nevertheless, the salon by her 
masculine attitude and powerful conversation.” 
We can see her dressed in that low-necked, 
short-waisted gown of blue and orange, with a 
turban of the same colors, as she is represented 
in most of her portraits, and, as the Priestess 
of Apollo, twiddling in her fingers a twig of 
laurel. In Vienna she was reduced to a branch 
of poplar with two or three leaves on the end, 
‘the rustling of which (she told the Prince de 
Ligne) was the necessary accompaniment to 
her talking.” In London, according to Boll- 
mann, she was “rolling a bit of paper in her 
fingers, without which she cannot exist; she 
gets up with it in the morning and goes to bed 
with it.” And—can one believe it/—in her 
anxiety to reconcile Bollmann, with whom she 
had had a quarrel, she continually sang soft 
Italian airs to him and plaved to him. 

Although Mme. de Staél was a great talker, 








says: ‘‘She speaks English almost as readily 





all admit that she was willing to listen to the 
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replies of others. But, according to Sismondi, | it with her, said that her improvisations were 
one of her most intimate friends, | 





far more brilliant than the actual book. Out 


‘in all her judgments she too often showed hate | of the eighteen volumes of her published works, 
and contempt. Power seems to give every- | but three books still have a lingering existence 
body the same twist of mind. Her reputation, 
which is always becoming greater, has made | 
her contract some of the faults of Bonaparte; | 5 “ 
she is, like him, intolerant of all opposition, in- | by those who exhume* La Nouvelle Hélcise 
sulting in dispute, and much disposed to say | of Rousseau. ‘ De Allemagne’ has grown ob 
sharp things to people without any angry feel- | : ; 
ing, but solely to show her superiority.” 
** She is sometimes in bad humor; she judges | NOW as a contemporary document written by 
with extreme severity, and does nothing on her | a clever Frenchwoman, who had really made 
part to repair all this: so that lam often very 
much bored with her; although the way in 
which she talks of the ennui of others makes | 
me angry with her. Besides, the vanity which | rature. ‘ Corinne’ is literally all that lives 
used to be unpleasant to her is unpleasant to | and this, apart from the interest of the Italian 
me also, She likes to repeat the flattering | subject, chiefly because it is what Mme. de 
things which have been said about her, as if ‘ . 
she had not had enough of all that; and, when 
there is talk about the reputation of some one | It is probably the nearest approach to her eon 
else, she always takes care to recall her own in | 
a very awkward way.” 


Of these, ‘ Delphine,’ in spite of the impression 
it created in its day, is now rarely read, even 


solete of late years, and is only looked on 


a serious attempt in the early years of the cen 
tury to understand Germany and German lite 


Staél might have declaimed in her own salot 


versation. Sainte-Beuve, who ought to have 


known, says a curious thing with regard to her 


And again, “ Mme. de Stacl can never put 
herself in the place of others; and all her intel. 


style—that, in the work on the Dictionary of 


the French Academy, when a word was undet 


ligence is not enough for her to understand | gjceyssion and an example was taken from the 


anything outside of herself.” This is curiously | chief writers, one from Mme. de Staél rarely 


confirmed by a reminiscence of Henry Crabb 
obinson, whom she had asked to assist her in 
understanding German literature and philoso 


passed without many objections, in consequence 
either of the vagueness of expression or the mis 
use of terms. 
phy. She seemed utterly incapable of realizing Chénedollé said of her: ‘*Mme. de Sta 
the transcendent excellence of Goethe, and could | jas more intelligence then she knows how to 
not comprehend the finest of his epigrams. He | pyanave.” This is particularly true of her at 
therefore boldly said to her: ‘* Madame, you tempts at politics; and in politics, in spite of 
have not understood Goethe, and you never will 
understand him.” ‘Sir, I understand all that 
deserves to be understood. What Ido not un- 
derstand is worth nothing.” 

When Mme. de Staél first went to Weimar, 


Goethe was at Jena, and rather tried to avoid 


her remarkable intelligence, of occasional mo 
ments of insight and sometimes of sure in 
stinct, she on the whole only ‘‘meddleld an 
muddled. 
overestimate of her father, who, although a 


” 


This was partly due to her absurd 


great financier, was not at all a statesman, and 











her, on the ground that he was not well and 
had a great deal to do. He, however, asked 
her to come to Jena, Schiller wrote to him: 


did on the whole more harm than good. Mme 
de Staé] herself was sufficiently an agitator t 
make herself equally disliked by each surces 
‘*Mme, de Stat! will appear to you just what | sive government from Louis NVI. t> Louis 
you have @ priori imagined her to be: she is 
charming throughout, and there is not a single hi i ical: Bal ee a a ae 
strange or false or unhealthy trait in her. | DO#Ing, and really had very litile Intluenc 
Thus, notwithstanding the immense difference | one way or the other. Throughout she lat 
in our natures and mode of thought, one can | ynder one great error, that she was a Frencl 
be quite at ease with ber, and can let her say 


XVIIL, and yet all her agitation accomplished 





: . . woman, and therefore had a naturel right to 
or say everything to her. She puts French seca ns apap. ies chiles 
culture in a pure and highly interesting light. | guide the course of events in France. In this 


In everything we call philosophy, therefore, in | supposition she was utterly wrong. She was 
all that is highest and most important, one 
differs from her, and must continue to do so, MPG Sie oA en Ee See See Pansy. 
. . . But her disposition and feeling are bet- | Paris; but birth in France of foreign parents 
ter than her metaphysics, and her fine under- | did not confer the rights of citizenship, and, 
standing nearly resembles genius. She de- | although her father received letters of naturali 
sires to explain, to look into, to measure every- 

thing ; she will not tolerate anything dark or 3 
inaccessible; and what she cannot light up | she had reached the age at which she could 
with her torch has no attraction fer her. | elect whether she would be Swiss or French, 
‘ Of what we cal! poetry she has no per- 

ception ; she can only adopt what is ordinary, 
persuasive, passionate, in works of that de- 
scription, but she will not prize anything that 
is false, and never fails to recognize what is 
good. . . . You see from these words that 
the clearness, decision, and clever liveliness of 
her nature cannot act otherwise than benefi- 
cially. Her only defect is her quite extraordi- 
nary volubility. One must be turned into a 
listening machine to be able to follow her.” 


born daughter of a Swiss banker resident in 


zation when he became Minister, she, before 





had changed everything by marrying De Sta 

and becoming a Swede. As the wife of a 
Swedish Ambassador she had no right what- 
ever to intrigue in French politics, except so 


far as she could aid her husband in ecarrvin 


out the wishes of his sovereign. Instead of 
that, she only got her husband into great politi 


ly with the French | 





cal difficulties, not o1 


with his own Government. In the height of 
And again: *‘ She takes all the poetry out of | the Terror she saved herself from the seaffold 
me, and I only wonder how I can do anything | by claiming her rights and privileges as Swe 
at all.” Goethe's criticism of her is too long | dish Ambassadress; but a few years later, when 
to quote, but he evidently did not like her. | the Directory refused to allow her to live in 
What Schiller says of ber lack of poetry is | France, on the ground that she was a foreigner 


confirmed by Bonstetten, who, writing toMme. | obnoxious to the Government, she seemed to 


3run, says: ‘‘She is extremely good ; no one | think that she was a Frenchwoman. This was 
Brun, say “She i tr ly good think that F t This v 

1as more intelligence : b e bes 18 ou | also the basis of her complaints against N: 
} I telliger but the best that you Iso the t I | 1 nst Na 
have is a sealed book to her. She entirely | poleon, who all along insisted that both she 
lacks feeling for art; and beauty which is | and her children were foreigners, and there 
neither wit nor eloquence does not exist for | fore by all rules of law could be treated ina 


her.” way which might not answer for French sub 
With a pen in hand, she was unable to ex- | ject Had Mme de Staél been a man and 

press herself as wel! as she could with ber | done what she did er attempted to do, her 

elbow on the chimney-piece. With no visible | career in Europe would probably have been 

auditors, her oratorical gifts failed ber. Che much shorter 

nedollé, who was with her when she wrote her The difficulty between Mme. de Staél and 

book ‘Oa Literature,” and who used to discuss | Napoleon was due chiefly to the absolute anti- 












pathy of their natures. Neither liked the 








other, though ea t a certa extent 
iated the other. O t, howev 
wondering what would hav uy} f ata 
rtair r Napoleon ha i s 
ting next to M SI 3 had desiz 
stea f Camba s, and had g r 
more opportuuity t aptiva n. Na 
Was perfectiv fra ‘ t s reasons \ 
ling her, and on i t that, f 
his px int { Ww. as . x . 
Was perfectly Tight \ugus . ’ 
aucience Na] it t i _ 
without his ersk ‘ " 1 | 
Ission for rt turt al { 
told that M le S veh 
Mniper ‘ 
We S 3 } 
t S] . 
we \ er is S 
w“ in \ y 
s - {. six 
fore [st i have t ! 
Temple. DT should be s y r that, as 
atfair would ma 1? sea " . 
me in pul t \ 
tell her very distinctly that 
alive she wi heve see ft Ss mua Ss 
would be f sh; she would s peas anid 
make fi fth S: 8 t . 
tan e,) it L think a tt i 
evervthing in earnest Ss noe f i “ 
should your mother set bers 
‘tyranny You see Lanis irs 
word. She mav go to Ror N \ ‘ 


Berlin, Milan, Lwons, ev 


Wants to write pam) ts against 1 lw 
see her evervwhe ‘“ 
Paris. There | res aud f Low y 
have people wi it | . t t \ 
the 7? for Ss i v mr ent 
herself from talking ties \ 
v ny \ s As you w 
ar il N ' } 
leased ow : 
’ 

iuse. Y v i 

isk t i s 

| 

gently Lha ‘ . ‘ w \ 
but vou w g ? y t WK 
Naples has s ‘ 
subject, but it is ? ss i i 
in n lw is 
must? I ex Every lers 
that ryt nf sa < Y H 
mot r one tl s s i 

t ga Ww t? I 

Metterni made the <a st for 
and } od the 4 7 aw 
mia t t v ~ tr ¢ Nar 
lean t } l vl Sta - ted t } 
rovalist or re an, Is i ave! é 
tion But s! sa ‘that 
sets the salons at work > a wWwoMma ed 
only be dreaded in Franc and there I will 
not have her 

it ntal suf? ng f M P le Ne Y 
ing her exile was in part imagina art 
real The trutl f tl latter was, that el 
ther at Coppet nor at Geneva —even in her best 
lays—could she find a suff ntly large and 
appreciative audience to listen to her talk. 
Chateaubriand, who visited her at Coppet in 
1805, was struck with the way in which she ex 


the 


Ml 


| 
i 
| 
i 
i 


erated her unhappiness, and says, almost 


1 Napoleon's words : ‘‘ She regards herself as 


»most unhappy of women in an exile that I 
uld have been charmed with.” But, as 
inte-Reuve says, ‘ Suffering is where you feel 

or, as we should be more apt to say, *‘ The 


art knoweth its own bitternes 


RECENT MUSICAL LITERATURE 


usical Instruments and their Homes Ry 
Mary FE. Brown and William Adams Brown 
With 270 illustrations in pen and ink by 
William Adams Brown, the whole forniit 


a complete catalogue of the collection of mu 


sical instruments now in the possession aft 
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Mrs. J. Crosby Brown of New York, 
Mead & Co. 1889. 


The Standard Symphonies: 


Dodd, 


Their History, 
their Music, and their Composers. A Hand- 
book by George P. Upton, Chicago: A. C. 
MeClurg & Co. 1889, 

New Musical Miscellanies ; Historical, Criti- 

By W. 

How to Understand Music. 

Philadelphia; Theodore Presser, 


cal, Philosophical, and Pedagogic, 
S. B. Matthews. 
Vol. IL, 


Mrs. Brown's volume, a sumptuous quarto of 
nearly four hundred pages, is devoted to de- 
scriptions, with numerous illustrations, of the 
musical instruments of Oriental and savage 
peoples. It was originally designed as a cata- 
logue, for private use, of the specimens which 
Mrs. Brown gathered during a number of years 
from various sources, and which she has pre- 
sented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
this city. The collection is one of remarkable 
variety and interest. Mrs. Brown has had fa- 
cilities for obtaining specimens of rare and cu- 
rious instruments in out-of-the-way parts of the 
world, and the collection now at the Museum 
(with a supplementary one since made and 
comprising about sixty specimens from Java, 
Calcutta, Burmah, and Madagascar) contains 
material for interesting ethnographical and 
musical studies. As berson, Mr. William Adams 
Brown, who was associated in the preparation 
of the book, relates, its plan was changed with 
the growth of the collection, and a compilation 
of the available authorities respecting the sub- 
ject, with such additions as could be obtained 
from private sources, was prepared by Mr. 
Brown with his mother’s assistance. The plan 
of the work is almost altogether occupied 
with instruments used by Oriental and _ bar- 
barous peoples, and does not include those 
of the Assyrians, Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans; but it aims to give what is known 
of the history and present use of musical in- 
struments in China, Japan, and Corea, India, 
Siam and Burmah, Persia and Turkey, Africa, 
North America, Central America, South Ame- 
rica, and Oceanica, 

There is good reason for taking speedy ac- 
tion in obtaining specimens of the instruments 
used by savage tribes, inasmuch as, with the 
progress of civilization, they are gradually be- 
ing supplanted by others. The accordion, Mr. 
Brown tells us, is taking the place of the ma- 
rimba, the favorite instrument of the negroes 
in Central Africa; the native instruments of 
Micronesia and Melanesia have almost entirely 
disappeared, and a traveller who was endeavor- 
ing to make a collection of the instruments of 
these islands, on asking a native where he could 
obtain a certain specimen, received the sug- 
gestive reply: ‘‘No more pagolo.  Pagolo 
dead—the jew’s-harp has killed him.” The 
aptitude shown for imitation by some savages 
is illustrated in the chapter which Mr. Brown 
devotes to the instruments of North America, 
A stringed instrument obtained from a tribe 
of Alaskan Indians, seldom brought in contact 
with white men, was evidently fashioned in 
semblance of a similar instrument seen in the 
hands of some chance visitor, 

A peculiar interest attaches to some of the 
more ancient instruments, waich, as the na- 
tions that use them claim, date back to a period 
thousands of years before the Christian era, 
and in some of which a later generation found 
the germs of the perfected instruments of their 
class used at the present day. ‘The Hindus 
maintain that the ravanastron, the oldest of 
the stringed instruments played with a bow, 
was invented 5,000 years ago by one of the 
kings of Ceylon, and, as Mr, Brown points out, 
the ynde huchin ef China and the reyal Stra- 








The 


divarius are alike derived from that common 


source, 


Nation. 


So too, in the chang, the favorite in- 
strument of an early period, we find the pro- 
genitor, through the harpsichord,. the spinet, 
and the virginal, of the grand pianoforte that 
delights us with its beauty and variety of ex- 
pression, 

A praiseworthy industry and enterprise are 
shown in the results of the author’s efforts to 
obtain from different sources specimens of the 
various instruments that within the 
scope of the book, and the particulars respect- 
ing them. 


come 


The explanatory essays on subjects 
relating to the undertaking embody a good 
many interesting details, and some new facts 
have been gathered that are of value. But it 
must be said that Mr. Brown, who seems to be 
mainly responsible for this part of the work, 
has erred in judgment in the choice of some of 
the authorities on whom he chiefly depends. 
That untrustworthy writer Rowbotham is 
continually cited, and his fanciful theories 
seem to be adopted with unhesitating confi- 
dence. The liberal extracts that are made 
from that author’s ‘ History of Music,’ and the 
frequent deferential references to his views, 
have the effect of shaking the reader's confi- 
dence in Mr. Even some 
of his other authorities are quoted at second- 
hand from this doubtful source, and it seems 
odd to find him seriously referring to ‘‘ the 
learned discussions of Fétis, Ambros, and 
Rowbotham.” Of the different chapters of the 
book the most interesting to the general reader 
are those which are devoted to Chinese and 
Japanese music, and that which treats of the 
beginnings of the art among savage nations; 
but here also there are occasional indications 
of a lack of technical knowledge on the part of 
the writer. 

The chapter in which the author undertakes 
to treat of the musical instruments of Central 
and South America and Oceanica is in some 
respects far from satisfactory, in view of the 
facts that are known respecting them. Little 
attention seems to have been given to this de- 
partment of the subject, and but three speci- 
mens of instruments are included in the il- 
lustrations—a nose-flute from Fiji, a bhand- 
drum from the Gulf of Papua, New Guinea, 
and a conch-shell trumpet. This last is from 
Hawaii, and is the ofly instrument used there, 
with the exception of the nose-flute, that seems 
to have come to the knowledge of the author, 
who cites at some length Ellis’s ‘ Polynesian 
Researches,’ But there are other authorities 
that would have afforded fuller information 
regarding the musical instruments of Hawaii. 
Itis some years since the Princess Liliuokalani 
of Hawaii, the sister of King Kalakaua, be- 
gan to give her attention to the subject of the 
ancient music and musical instruments of the 
Hawaiians, and the results of her investiga- 
tions have been made public. The King him- 
self has taken much interest in similar re- 
searches, Mr. S. Marques of Honolulu, in a 
recent monograph upon the subject, has de- 
seribed a number of string, wind, and percus- 
sion instruments formerly used by the natives. 
The ukeke was a flat strip of flexible wood up- 
on which were stretched two strings of cocoa- 
nut fibre, with pegs on which to wind them up 
to the proper tone at an interval of a second 
ora fourth. Another variety had an addition- 
al string tuned to a third. The instrument 
probably resembled the primitive Greek lyre. 
The pua was a wind instrument made of a 
gourd pierced with three holes, and another 
variety was formed from a joint of bamboo 
with the nose-hole on one side and two finger- 
holes on the ether. This was properly the 
nose-ffute, Then there ware the different sorts 


Brown’s discretion. 
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of drums made of cocoanut shells, calabashes, 
and sometimes of wood, and covered at one 
end with skin; and also the kaeke and the 
puili, both percussion instruments used to 
mark time. No reference to any of these is 
made in Mr. Brown's book. 

A similar poverty of description is noticeable 
in the chapter devoted to the musical instru- 
ments of Mexico, A long extract is given from 
the inevitable Rowbotham concerning the Aztec 
instruments, the teponaztlis and tambourines, 
but no mention is made of the fact that the 
Guatemalan form of the marimba is popular 
in Mexico, as well as another variety of the in- 
strument, a large wooden sounding-board with 
metal cords played upon with soft knockers. 
Neither is any reference made to the guaje or 
the mimba—the shepherd’s instrument, which 
is made of a long reed slightly curved, with 
one string, Which is pulled with the thumb and 
tinger, the player holding it against the teeth. 

It is unfortunate that the pen-and-ink draw- 
ings of musical instruments that are given in 
this elegant volume should be of sucn a charac- 
ter as to make one regret that more technical 
knowledge and skill, as well asa better per- 
ception of what “was necessary to make the 
drawings useful to the reader, had not accom- 
panied the production of them. ‘The illustra- 
tions are 270 in number and are the work 
of Mr, Brown, While they reflect credit on bis 
cleverness as an artist, they are insutlicient for 
the purpose for which they were intended, 
Pictorial effect is not what is required in such 
illustrations, but accurate delineations of the 
instruments that will supplement the descrip- 
tive letter-press. Yet this is just what is lack- 
ingin the handsome pages of the book. It is 
impossible to determine by the illustrations the 
number of frets in the fretted instruments, or of 
strings in the stringed instruments, or of fin- 
ger holes in those with flues, or of strings 
where these are shown. Similar inexactness is 
found in illustrations and descriptions of in- 
struments belonging to Mrs. Brown's collec- 
tions, but not coming within the scope of any 
of the chapters of their work. Among these is 
one of a fagott, which is deseribed as ‘a kind 
of bassoon,” The author seems not to be aware 
that the two instruments are identical: fagott 
being the German form of the Italian fagotto, 
so called from the resemblance of the bassoon 
to a bundle of sticks. On the same plate an 
old-fashioned pianoforte is called a clavichord, 
and iu other examples the author confounds 
the clarinet with the oboe, whereas the one has 
a single and the other a double reed. A simi- 
lar confusion is to be seen in the list of Chinese 
instruments, where the yang kin is called ‘‘ a 
foreign harpsichord,” and in the description is 
classed as an instrument of the zither family. 
As strips of bamboo are used to strike the 
strings of the yang kin, whereas all instru- 
ments of the harpsichord family are made to be 

played upon by twanging the strings with 
plectra, and as the zither is played with the 
thumb, guarded by a partially opened ring, 
and the three fingers of the right hand, the 
The 
yong kin really belongs to the dulcimer family. 

With all its shortcomings and its errors of 
judgment, the work is interesting and is an in- 
structive treatise for the general reader. A 
carefully prepared index and list of authorities 
add to its merits as a book of reference. At 
the same time it seems a pity that so much of 
the cost of producing this volume (and the cost 
was evidently great) should have gone into ex- 
ternals mainly. 

The latest of Mr. Upton’s musical hand- 
books completes the he 


confusion of the description is evident. 


series which has 





prepared for popular use, and which has 
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proved a welcome help to the mvusic-loving 
public. In the volumes that treated of the 
‘Standard Operas’ and the ‘ Standard Ora 
torios,’ sketches were given of the more im- 
portant together short 
biographies of the composers, and such histori- 


compositions, with 
cal matter respecting the various works as 
was deemed desirable. The same plan was 
followed in the ‘ Standard Cantatas,’ with the 
addition of an essay on the cantata in its dif 
ferent periods of evolution, from its 
recitative style down to its more fully de- 
veloped form, which often appreaches that 
of the opera or the oratorio. In the present 
Mr. Upton found it 
his descriptions in some instances 


simple 


volume has 
to 


more technical. 


necessary 
make 
The same general plan is 
followed, however, and the sketches are pre 
ceded by a chapter explanatory of the evo- 
lution of the symphony from the sonata form, 
and tracing its subsequent development in dif 


ferent directions by various composers, As 
the limits of the volume would not allow of de 
tailed technical descriptions, with musical 


illustrations, of all the compositions referred 
to, the symphonies of Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Haydn only are so treated, while those of 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert, Berlioz, 
Spohr, Liszt, and later composers of different 
nationalities are carefully analyzed. Mr. Up- 
ton has performed his task with excellent judg- 
ment; much of the material given is valuable, 
not only to the musical student,but also to mu 
sic lovers who wish to add to their stock of in 
formation. To this rapidly increasing class of 
concert-goers Mr. Upton’s volume, like its pre- 
decessors, will be areal help. It will be espe- 
cially welcome to the great number of persons 
who wish better to understand, and thereby 
more intelligently enjoy, the highest order of 
orchestral music. 

Mr. Matthews gives his readers a somewhat 
promiscuous collection of material in the form 
of a second volume to his earlier work, ‘ How 
to Understand Music.’ The first five chapters, 
making about one-fourth of the book, are de 
voted to biographical sketches of Schubert, 
Berlioz, and Wagner, with some account of 
their works. These are followed by papers on 
the psychological relations of music, the theory 
of pianoforte teaching, the tonal system and 
temperament, the tonic sol-fa as an educational 
factor, self-culture in music, Greek music, and 
modern opera, and what is entitled ‘*A Bird’s- 
Eye View of Musical History.” It will beseen 
that the sub-title of the book, ‘‘How to Under- 
stand Music,” is made a comprehensive one. 
The substance of what the author has to say 
on some of these subjects is more satisfactory 
than the form in which it is offered, and there 
is oceasion for the hope which he expresses in 
his preface that ‘‘ supersensitive readers will 
not allow the literary defects of the present 
volime to outweigh their appreciation of the 
value of the information here brought together 
from a wide range of sources.” 


is 


It does not require any ‘ supersensitiveness” 
on the part of the reader to be annoyed by cer- 
tain eccentricities in Mr. Matthews’s style, but 
much of what he has to offer is so excellent 
that, in view of his deprecating reference, it 
is perhaps better to omit any mention of them. 
There is so much need in our musical literature 
of just such contributions on certain subjects as 
so practicala writer can furnish, that we would 
not seek to discourage him from continuing 
his labors in this field. The brief essays on 
Berlioz and Wagner, and the estimates and 
analyses ¢ their works, are well considered, 
but the scription of the performances at 
Bayreuth. which were originally written fora 





(hicago newspaper, are hardly in keeping with | rocks, the inferior of 


The 


the rest of the volume. 


Nation. 


The chapters on piano 
forteteaching contain much that is valuable 
and suggestive, both to the teacher and the pu 
pil, and the theories and systems adopted in 
the use of pianoforte studies by several emi 
nent teachers are given, in letters from them 
An intelligent statement of the facts with re- 
gard to the present state of knowled 


ge respect 
ing the tonal system and the theories upon the 
subject will interest the musical student, and 
in the succeeding paper the merits of the tonic 
** Self-Cul 
is discussed in a sensible way 


sol-fa systern are clearly set forth. 
Music ” 
and the difhculties in the path of the student 


ture in 


are pointed out and commented upon with ex 


cellent judgment. It is unfortunate that the 
pleasure of the reader is marred by the num 
ber of typographical-errors in. the book Phe 


proof-reading has been woftully carele 
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Elementary Physiography. An Introduction 
to the Study of Nature. By Jobn ‘Lhornton, 
M.A., of the 

Higher Grade School, Bolton 
161 


Longmans, Green & Co, 


Headmaster Clarence-Street 


England). 10 
2d ed. revised 
1 


Svo, pp. ~ol 


maps and illustrations 
A Goop deal that has been written in England 
about examinations in the last vear or more 
might find illustration in the spirit and quality 
The first lines 
of its preface state that itis intended to meet 
the requirements of the South Kensington exa 


of Thornton’s ‘ Physiography.’ 


minations, as well as to serve as an elementary 
of 
these purposes is but too apparent in its pages 


introduction to the science, and the first 
Something is said about everything that an 
The book 


every 


examiner could ask a question upon. 
is manifestly conscientious, and care 
within the author's reach has been taken to se 
cure complete and correct statements. A num 
ber of good text-books have been consulted, 
and in too many cases acknowlodgment is made 
in the text for material quoted. But 
ing the book, the question continually arises 
What will the scholar make out of all this 
the hands of a thoroughly competent teacher 
the book would hardly be satisfactory by rea 
son of the not infrequent exceptions and cor 

it the of a 
conventional teacher, faithful to his duty to 


in read 


In 


rections that ealls for; in hands 
earry his class through the book in a certain 
for 
subject of it, it would probably be as 


time and fit them an examination on the 
good as 
several other books that do not call for notable 


It is 


matter, so much sothat the author seems hard- 


praise or serious censure. packed wit! 
ly to have lived up to his plan of giving full, 
instead of meagre, treatment of his topics. In 
deed, in attempting to carry 
is too evident that the 


been reached by working up to it from below as 


a 
out this pian, it 
ae . 

of the book has 


} a 
leVel 


a compilation, instead of by coming down to it 
as a selection from a broad survev of the whele 
field. It is therefore not a text-book that will 
advance the treatment or understanding of 
physical geography in any significant way 
Somewhat like Hinman’s * Eclectic Physical 
Geography,’ published in this ccuntry last 


year, it touches on a great variety of subjects 
and necessarily touches many of them so light 
ly, in spite of the at 
that a class cannot 


tempted deliberation of 


statement, cain a servicea 


ble knowledge of them without more help from 
the teacher than most teachers are able to 


we think the 
of the 
and 


give: but in point of precision, 
decidedly 


certainly is in its ill 


American book the better 


two, as if ustrations 


its adaptation to American schoois 
The scheme of Thornton's book is as follows 


An outline of 


physuws, chemiral 
the earth amd ¥ 


action amd 


leanoes . 





















the sea, the yhere and rau es ire 
of the land rand ate: t hanges 
fthe earth’ssurface, magnetism and electricity 
of the earth, the shape and 1 ve ts of the 
earth. There is a tain elet tof ler 
this, but it an) be improved Wi! We 
come to examine the detail of the paragraphs, 
there are t { 1 passages whic x i 
verse comn t 1} lustrat 1 t 
tudinal amd transverse valleys . 
sunply shocking From the discussten f 
Vallevs it might be virlw ois red that ¢t 
sculpture of the land stops wher tt va 
levs are made: and there is a certain tnequa 
ty in a treatment that allows t aces f 
glaciers without mentior x rela thes 
The figure of the earth's orbit 4 “Sos absurd 
ly out of drawing, apparently mace tit the 
page Instead of the trutl ti t ‘ 
the scholar is told ** Chere are thus tw { 
heat ravs—luminous heat rays N 
heat are combined w vs , 
obscure or dark heat rays, whe sa 
sent ba So one 1 re Doon pet t ites 
tiquated idea, to the perplexity i 
minded boys and girls. The eit noof au 
thorities, already re rred 
pression that Mr. ‘Thor Wars ‘ 
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career, With a special regard for childhood, first 
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so disenchanting in the pursuit. 
easy and correct moralizing upon which these 
anecdotes are strung gives sufticient connection 
to the whole; and one who is interested in the 
gossip of literature will find, with some old, 
many fresh illustrations of literary life. It is 
very pleasant, 
book which reminds one of a cathedral close. 
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der the circumstances is to be encouraged, but | 
which he hardly recognizes as of equal value to | 


the country had the régime of thirty years ago 
continued. 
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BEGINNINGS 
Rev. Carroll Cutler, 
Reserve College, Ohio. 
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WHITE'S STUDENT’S MY- 
thology. A compendium of Greek, Roman, Egyp 
tian, Assyrian, Persian, Hindoo, é hinese, Thibe 
tan, Scandinavian, Celtic, Aztec, and Peruvian 
Mythologies, in accordance with standard authori 
ties. Arranged for the use of Schools and Acade 
inies. By C, A. White, author of * White’s Classi 
eal Literature,’ ete. 

A practical work, prepared by an experienced teach 
er, and designed for pupils who have not yet entered, o: 
who, like the greater number of those attending ou 
schools and academies, are not likely to enter, upon « 
regular classical course. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


rey rmrary . 

REPRESENTATIVE £ NGLISH 
Prose and Prose Writers. Ty T. - Hunt. l2mo, 
540 pages: full index. Net #1, 20, Evaminatio) 
copies sent postpaid for 90 ets, 

Opening With a careful discussion of the leading his 
torical periods of English prose, it proceeds to the ex 
amination of its various literary forms, and, asa third 
and final division of the subject, presents a eritica 
study of representative English authors as exponents 
of English prose style. In subject-matter, as in me 
thod, it is thoughtful and logieal, While the English in 
which it is expressed is clear, vigorous, and tasteful, 


rr ’ , , eal 
THE PRINCIPLES OF WRIT- 
ten Discourse. By T. W. Hunt, Professor of Rhe 
toric and English Language, Princeton College. 
i2mo, $1. (Examination copies, 75 cents. 
This work givesa full and philosophic discussion of 
the subject, with particular reference to collegiate needs 


A New Edition, with a Complete 


Analysis 0 
Twenty Pages, of 
. ral ryt + . ams 
THE STRUCTURE OF ENG- 
lish Prose, A M anual of Composition and Rhe 
toric. By Prof. J.G.R. MeEJroy of the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania, 12mo, $1.20. (Examination 
coples 90 cts.) 

** Though theory is by no means lost sight of, the aim 
7 author is eminently practical, thus adapting his 
ork for use in both College and advanced classes in 

High Schools and Academies.’’ 


Unabridged Student's Hallam. 


FOR USE IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 

THE MIDDLE AGES. A View of the State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. Revised and corrected 
edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo. Price, #2.50. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Accession of Henry VIII. tothe Death of George 
Il. Including Mr. Hallam’s Supplemental Volume 
of Revision up to 1848. (Indispensable to stu- 
dents.) Complete in 2 vols., er. 8vo, $2.50, 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE 
in the 15th, 6th, and 17th Centuries. Revised an id 


to teacher and pupil. 


OF ETHICS. B 
D.D., ex-Pre side nt Western 
J2mo, $1.25 net. (Sener 








corrected edition, Complete, 2 vols., er. 
FL. 5 

MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
since the Accession of George III, 1760 to 1871. 


By T. Erskine May. 2 vols., er. Svo, price $2.50. 
This is substantially a continuation of Hallam's great 
work, tracing the progress and development of the Bri 
tish Constitution during an entire centur 
Special prices offered for use as tert: books. 


CONINGTON'S ENEID of VIR- 


gil. Translation, rendered into English Octosy!- 


labic Verse, by John Conington, Professor in the 
University ‘of Oxford. Cr. 8vo, Price reduced t 
$1.60. (Examination copies $1 


‘* This translation has gained preéminence by its no 
velty, the singular felicity of its diction, its constant 
animation and great varicty, united with consummate 


scholarship in its remarkable fidelity to the nicer shades 
of meaning in the original.’’ 
Copies sent, postpa . receipt of prix 
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TWO VALUABLE BOOKS FOR CLASS-ROOM USE. 
|. A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Vicror Durvy, Member of the French 


Academy. Abridged and translated from the Seventeenth F rench Edi- 
tion, by Mrs. M. Carey, with an introductory notice, and a continuation 
to the year 1889, by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph D., Professor of History in 
Brown University. With twelve maps. 12mo, 7oo pp. Cloth, $2.00. 
This valuable and famous work is now made accessible to the American public and avail- 
able for the use of teachers and students, by an abridged translation, and presents in one volume 
of about 700 pp. a compact and readable account of the events of French history with all the 
author’s luminous generalization and a suflicient abundance of details. 

By arrangements with the publishers of the French edition, the translation is accompanied 
with the same excellent series of historical maps as in the original work. 

The work will be ready early in September, and will be found beyond question the best 
history of France ever published in one volume 


Il. A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Benjamin Franklin 
to James Russell Lowell. Selections from a hundred a ee Chosen 
and arranged by Huntington Smith, 12mo, 400 pp. $1.75. 

The attention of teachers is called to this comprehensive book, which has been prepared 
with speciai reference to use in the class-room, Asa reader it is unique. The selections are un 
hackneyed. They are taken from American authors, arranged chronologically, and they illus 
trate in a most attractive manner the development of American literature during the first cen 
tury of its existence. In mechanical make-up as well as literary merit this is an ideal text-book, 
and as such it merits the attention of every progressive teacher. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO.,, 2 > Asror PLace, NEW YorK 
A LITER ARY MARVE ,—$2.50 Per Volume. 





We are publishing a reprintof the ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA, at $2.50 ver vol., being less than one 
third the pric- of the latest English edition, which we reproduce pase for page, map for map, Volume for 
volume, 

The ame number or volumes (24) completes our set, as does the original, and at half the price of the Seri! 
ner or toddard ed tions. 

No sue) book has ever been put upon the market of such size and quality of binding for so lowa price. Ir 
contains the highest character of Knowledge and literaturein the world, written by the most emin n 
authors : and specialists. It is the greatest work of Its kind ever published in the English languag 

the Encyclopedia Britannica is a library in itself, and stands ready on the shelves to answe i 
in P hysic s, History, Politics, Trade, Art, Geography, and Philosophy; to furnish the Jatest information wan 
on every sttb je ct. 

We specially desire to obtain as subseribers all those who ever entertained an ideaof owning the Fueve! 








dia Britannica, but hesitated on account of the high price. Weare now ready to deliver the set complete, Agents 
wanted, THE HENRY G&G. ALLEN_ COMP ANY, Publishers, 
126 Washington St. , Chicago. 73Y and 741 Broadway, New York. 


“REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 





Embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYC KOF I SEAM. ANS & B E NE DICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN. POST AL DICTIONARY. 


i Fifth Ave., be ween 28th and 29th Sts... New Yo A - “ ual of 
Importer of Foreig tooks, Agent for the leading Paris ou Rdg “s tad Ss 
-ublishers, Tarn itz’s Hritish Authors, Teubner’s . 

Greek and Latin Classics, C at alogues 0 fst k 
demand. A large assoriment always on han 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued 












VIEODORE 'NDORFF., OP TT- 
cian, Care of the wh be Brazilian pebbles, eye 
glasses, opera-glasses, flelu- classes, etc. 
1167 Broadway, New York, 
under Coleman House. 


/ 0. VG OP 4 Zz ic DESCRIPTIN 'E 

Catalogue (books, medicines, ete.) mailed free. 
a BoERK = & yy aes eae price, 15 cents, by 
-a., or 145 Grand St., New York. Oldest Homa@opathi = Ratithsigectons eo Ae ae eee en 
Pharmacy, established in 1835, . : THE EVENING POST, NEW YORK. 
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HOLLAND TRUST CO., 


CAPITAL, $500,000 SURPLUS, § 

DE TWENTSCHE BANKVEREENIGING, AMSTERDAM 
R. W, BLYDENSTEIN & CO., LONDON N 4» 

of active accounts of merehants and others 


Brooklyn appraised real estate first: (gage, with 6 
tle guarantee policy as collateral security 


for the fixed statutory charges; also, as regtstrar. tr 
tee, transfer and financial agent for States, ciftes 
ratiroads, towns, and other corporations, and f rea 
estate mortgages with coupon bonds in New \ 
Brooklyn, and elsewhere. Collects Tents, cou; 
and dividends. 


Garret A. Van Allen, John D. Vermenut 
Warner Van Norden, John Van Voorhis 
Hooper C. Van Voorst, W. W. Van Soorhts 
James B, Van Woert, Ger W Vans 

Q@. Van Nostrand, James Rooseve!l 
John R. Planten, Aucsustus Van Wryek 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Ruy 
Robert BR. Roosevelt, Hen rv Wo. Fdve 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham Gaxdnow 
Wm. Dowd, George Fo Hodgman 
William Remsen, Peter Wyekot 
W.D. Van Vieck Dantel A. Heald 











































NO. 7 WALL ST NEW ¥ nN 


CORRES NDENTS 


HOLLANI! 


Allows interest on deposits ar { Interest on balances 


Transacts a general banking busines 
Lends money on promissory note with New York 





Acta as Executor, Trustee, and Guardian under w “ 


Negotiates State, city, ratiway, and cor te 
TRUSTEES 


ROBERT RB. ROOSEVELT, Presid 
JOHN D ERMEULRE, Vice es 
GEO, W. VAN SICLEN, Sevretary 


/:Ol ITABLE 


SSUES A MER POLIcv 


INVESTMENTS. 


"& GUARANTEED Loans. 
6% GoL_pD DEBENTURES. 
5 SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York . 
y ar experience No investor ever lost a dolla t 
waited a dav for his dues Savings Certificate 


sums of & and upwards convertible at any time 
securities are largely held by Trustees. Guardians, Co! 
leges, Savings Ranks, and investors throughout all the 
Eastern States For references, testimonials, and full 
information apply to 

WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 

71 State St., Albany, N.Y. 40 Wall St., N.Y. City 
lv? South 4th St., Philadelphia. 35 Congress St., Boston. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 


DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD AND NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catehegaes: issued from time to time, sent gratis 
to any address. 












Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
COLORADO, Golden 


‘TATE SCHOOL OF MINES. ESTAB- 

» lished — 4. Tuition free. Fail term opens Sep 
tember 2%, Catalogue on application. 

Connecticut, Clinton. 

N EXPERIENCED TEACHER, AS 

4 sistant Prine ip: aloft Morgan School, will receiv. 

four lads into his family, assuming entire charge of 

their education, mental, Refer- 

ences given and required, 


moral, and physical. 
Address 
J. H. Sperry, A.M. 


Connecticut, Lyme, Box 125 
HOME AND BO. ARDING SCHOOL 
4 forsmali girls and boys. Situated on a high 
bluff, directly on the Connecticut River, Old Lyme, 
New London County, Connecticut, 

Good teachers and the best of care. 

A shallow, sandy covein plain view of the house. fur 
nishes facilities for perfectly safe boating and bathing, 

Phe school will be open the entire year, and pupils 
may be entered atany time. A _ healthy and retined 
country home, with all the advantages and opportuni 
ties for culture and edue ation, 

References—Judge Charles Me Curdy, Lyme, Ct.; Dr. 
Joseph Anderson “WwW aterbury, Ct.; Rev. Wm, Sabine, 
New York; Kev. W. B. Cary, North Stonington, Ct, 
Prof, O. P. Hubbard, 10th St., N. Y.; Prof. E. E. § Salis: 
bury. New Haven, Ct.; Rev, Mr. Everest, Hamden, Ct. 
Mr C.P. Noyes, St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. Horace Hoadley: 
New Haven, Ct.; Mr. J. L. Miles, Omaha, Neb. 

Yor particulars app'y to Mrs. R. B, GRiswoLp, 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 


ILACK HAL i SCHOOL.— A PRE- 
; paratory school for boys, Highest references 
from parents and from me mbe rs of the Yale and Wil- 


liams Faculties, HAS. G. BartTLert, A.M. 


SONNECTICUT, 

THE GRISW OL D HOME SCHOOL 
prepares for College, teaches the usual branches 

and accomplishments, also Harp, Guitar, and rich 

foreign embroideries, Recommended by physicians 

for delicate girls. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown, 


ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
Preparatory School for mors. #500 per iin 
For Circular address . Witson, A.M. 
__ Connecticut, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 


(Founded in 1660.) One of the oldest Classical 
Schools in the United States, Prepares ror College and 
Scientific School. Has prepared more boys for Yale 
than any other school, Catalogue, address G. L. Fox, 


Connecticut, Pomfret Centre, 


"THE MISSES VINTON’S HOME 
School for Girls will reopen October 7, Num 
ber Imited. Cireular sent on application. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
TSS AIKEN S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies and Girls opens October 2 yi bplice 
tions for eircul ars may be made to Miss C, Rite n, 


For Mi- ss Aiken’s Methods of Mind Training or utnam’s 
Sons, 28d St., New York. 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
| TSS LOW,.—BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Girls. Number limited. Pupils 
prepared for college. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin St. 
"THE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Girls reopens September 20, 188). 


District OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
WE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y— 
College, Medical School, Dental School, Law 
School, Scientific School. For catalogues, address 
Dr. JAMES C, WELLING, President. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 & 124 W. Franklin St. 
[i y¥ODGEWOARTH BOARDING AND DAY 
« School for Young Ladies will reopen on Thursday, 
September 1. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 


MaRYLAND, Baltimore, 

og fhe geod HOME 
x Girls, 015 and 917 N. Charles Street, 
ed 1842, 


SCHOOL FOR 
Establish 
French the language of the schowol, 


Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.— 


Twentieth annual session, October 
Henry D. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 


i TSS RANDOLPH’S BOARDING 
d School for Young Ladies. Prepares for college 
and for European travel. The broad scope and aims 
of a liberal edueation are not sacrificed by wasting 
time In cramming to secure school honors or a high 
mark on a college entrance examination. Apply for 
cireulars. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville, 
‘7. TIMOTH Y’SEN GLISH, FRENCH, 
‘ and German School for young ladies will reopen 
September 10, 1889, Principals, Miss M. C, Carter and 
Miss S. R. Carter, 


MARYLAND, 


‘ Law School, 
issv. Address : 
HARLAN, Secretary, 


Ellicott City 


] AUPIN S UNIVE RSITY SCHOOL. 
L Eighth Session opens 17th of September. For 
terms address CHAPMAN Maupin, M.A., Principal, — 


MARYLAND, St. George's, near Baltimore. 

‘T. GEORGE'S HALL FOR 

‘ and Young Men. Frof, J. C. Kingar, A.M., Princi- 

Unsurpassed in Advan- 
$200 to $275 a year. 


= College or Business. 
ages, Comfort, 


and Situation. 





BOYS 
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MARYLAND, Charlotte Hall P. O., St. Mary’s Co. 


avd et —CHARLOTTE HALL 
I 774 1889 School, Situation unsurpassed 
for health. Thorough English, Classical, Mathemati 


Commercial, and Military Courses. Board and 

including washing, fuel, and furnished room, 

115th session Sept. 2. For 
W. SYLVESTER, Prin. 


cal, 
tuition, 
#160 for term of 10 months. 


further particulars, address R. 

BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
A Ladies. The sixty-first year opens Thurs., Sept. 
12. For catalogues apply to W.F. Draper: tor admis- 
sion, to Miss PHILENA MCKE EN, _Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


MassAcHUSETTS, Belmont, 
TV BELMONT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
paratory boarding school for boys. For informa- 
A. M., (Harv.), Head Master. 


tion address B. F, HARDING, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Be rkshire. 


( 2-7 sea FARM. — Home School 
for six boys. Reopens Sept. 18. Ep. T. FIsHer. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
Law School, 


rs JOSTON UNIVERSITY 
») Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. - BENNETT, LL.D. _ 


Ma ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 

( VIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 

. ¥or boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. ; 

Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Spe ec ial students receiv ed. 


























MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. t. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. = limited 
number of boarding scholars will be receive 
MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Boston, 5 Otis Place. aes 
pre PARATION FOR HARVARD 
College and for the ae age of Technology. 
Set r001 year begins We d.,Se pt. ALBERT HALE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ( a ng 17 Berkeley St. 

] ISS INGOLS'S ey gee FOR GIRLS 
LVL will reopen Oc tober 2, 1889. Application may 
be made at 27 Ware St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 1 Larch Street. 
/ OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than four boys into his family, to 

fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph.D. Summer 
address, Nonquit Beach, Mass, 

MASSACHUSETTs, Cambridg e. 

| MARGARET WJ: N THROP HALL IS 
ri the residence connected with the Cambridge 
school for Young Ladies, It is under the care of Miss 

ary Fosdick ee and furniture new. Open 
September 26, 188 ARTHUR GILMAN, Dire ctor. 

‘cneamauaamibiia Duxbury, Powder Point. 
YOWDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for potentiate school, college, or business, 
Laboratories. @ boys are members of the re. 
“FREDERICK B. Knapp, 8.B. (M.I.T.) 
MASSACHUSETTs, Greenfield 
YROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—2l1st year. Regular and Special Courses. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Our certificate admits 
to Smith. Science, Art, Music. J.C. Parsons, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Milton. 
TILTON ACADEM Y.— PREPARA- 
tory hosndins: — for boys. For informa- 
tion apply to . APTHORP, A. M.. _Princtpal. 
Waeskcnaers, Northampton. ie 
LT OME AND PRIVATE INSTRUC- 
tion for a (number limited). hone rege ag ‘aed 
college & specialty Isaac BRIDGMAN, Ph.I 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
ny R. KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. elec eed year Brg eh Oct. im —. 


M Y.—PREPARA- 
Eighteenth year 


MASSACHUSETTS, paces 
DAMS ACADE 
« 1 tory boarding school for boys. 
begins September 10, 1880. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, F Ph. De 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
‘Classical School, Its 86th year begins Sept. 18, 
1889. A family school for both sexes. Prepares for 
College, Scientific School, and business. ecial at- 
tention to character building. Send forc mn. ogue to 
NaTH’ L _T. ALLEN, 


MASSACHUSE TTs, Worcester 
Wz "ORCESTER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
stitute.—Courses tn Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering, and Chemistry. New and fine- 
ly equipped labor atories and work-shops. Address 
H. T. FULLER, P#.D., ei resident of F: ac uty. 


~ MICHIGAN, Houghton. 
VV ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL,.—For 


ae a address 


WabsworTH, A.M., Ph.D., Director. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln. 

TNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 

j Classical, Literary, Scientific, Engineering, and 
Agricultural courses, Tuition free.” The year opens 
September 18. For catalogues address 

THE STEW ARD. 


cs NEW HaMPsHIRE, Portsmouth. 
TSS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 


M young ladies reopens Sept. 25, 1889. 
John G, Whittier says: ‘A better, healthier, and 
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New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth, Greenland Road, 

i RE P. or ATION FOR HARVARD,— 

Rev. L, Stowell, A.B.. prepares boys for Har 

vard in his. country home. Number limited to four, 
Special advantages for delicate boys. 


NEw Jensey, Morristown. 
ISS £. ELIZABETH DANA RE- 
opens the Seminary forYoung Ladies September 
25. Thorough instruction in English, French, and Ger- 
man; Music and Art. Grounds ample for recreation. 
Climate of Morristown unsurpassed. Terms: Board- 
ing Pupils, #600. Cire ulars on applic ation. 


A 


NEW Junsev, Mount Holly. a 
7. HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
7 Healthful. _H. M. Watrapt (Yale), Principal, 


New YORK, Claverack. 

YAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUD. 
son River Institute. Healthfully and beautifully 
located in the Hudson River Valley. Affords superior 
advantages for thorough and systematic +ducation to 
young men and women. Careful attention given bya 
strong faculty of experienced professors and teachers 
to intellectual, social, moral, and physical culture. A 
Conservatory of Music and Art of high grade, 36th 

year opens Sept. 9th. Se ogy 4 for illustrated catalogue. 

Re H. FLack, A.M., Prest. 


NEw YORK, Garden City, Long Island. 
WE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. 
Paul, 17 miles from N. Y.. Thorough preparation 
for college or scientific school, Military discipline. 
Location and egg —— assed, CHas. STURTEVANT 
Moore, A.B. (Harv.), Head Master. 
New York, Manitus, 
T. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL. 
Civil Resincering. Classics, Business. 
Rr. RE . D. HUNTINGTON, President, 
LT. Fe VERBECK, Superintendent. 





NEw YorkK, Newburgh (on the Hudson). 
VGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
$500, no extras.—How to make the most of a pro 
mising boy is one of the problems that beat American 
arents. They do not so much as suspect the true se 
ution of it. have a primer on the subject, and will 
gladly send it. HENRY W. SiIGLar, (Yale, 60). 


NEW York city, 423 Madison Avenue, near 
49th Street. 
H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
. Will reopen Oct. 1, The Principal’s address, 
7 until | Sept. 16, is Cotuit, Mass. 


New YORK, Poughkeepsie. 
vA IVERVIEW ACADEM Y.—s5gth Yeas 
Prepares thoroughly for College, the Govern. 
ment Academies, and Business. Military drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Priucipals. 





New York, Rochester. 
TNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER,.— 
David J. Hill, LL.D., President. Two courses 
of study, tne Classical, the Scientific. Fall term begins 
Thursday, Sept. 12, 1889. For catalogues address 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


NEW York, Saratoga. 

ARATOGA INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
Shed Ts5t for leading colleges and business. Es- 

tablished 1856. Address FRANKLIN: B YATES, | A.B. 

NEW YORK, Syracuse 

i] RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
a School for Girls. Reopens September 18, 1889. 
Refers to Hon. — S. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth fiasineos, Hon. Andrew D.White. 


NEw YORK, Tarrytown. 
OME INSTITUTE.—A BOARDING 
and Day School for young ladies and Httle 
girls. Will reopen Sept. 16. Miss M. W. METCALF, Prin. 


NortuH CaROo.ina, Asheville. 

TY NGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
a for girls. Mrs. BURGWYN MAITLAND, Principal. 
The best educational advantages, and the attractions of 
a beautiful home, in this great health resort. Young 
ladies may board with the Principal during the summer. 

Address the Principal, Box 367. 





Oatro, Cincinnatl. 
>DEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
_z Ninth year. This school is remarkable for its 
high patronage, home life, unsurpassed advantages for 
modern languages, music, ete., and for its beautiful 
location, at a few minutes’ walk from the Art School 
and Art Museum. For circulars address MME, FREDIN, 


as above. 
Girls will reopen September 25 


Outo, Cincinnatt, “166 w. “Seventh Street. 
J 1s LUrtitCon S SCHOGL FOR 
5. Pupils have been 
prepared with marked success for college and the Har 
vard © examin: ations. A few resident pupils are rece ived, 
OHIO, Gambier. 
ARCOURT PLACE SEMINAR Y.— 
Prepares Srey for the leading colleges 
for women, or gives a complete course. 





Ou10, Gambler. 
~~ YON MILITARY ACADEM Y.— 


Prepares thoroughly for College or business. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

BF YN MAWR COLLEGE,A COLLEGE 

for Women, ten miles from P hil: ulelphia, offers 
graduate and unde srgraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothie 
and Old Hign German, History, Political Science, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy. Gymnasium, 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowship 





pleasanter location for a school could scarcely be found 
New England.”’ 


(value $450) in Greek, English. Mathematics, History, 
and Biology. For Program address as above, 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. SPE TALI IEP] CIENCE 
: DENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA-\ AL pe Geiss contgenent with se | 
: demy. Twenty-eighth session opens September | sc sch ool. Well “has OWN as an aaah R. W | | wry st ~ 
is. A Military College. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, i eae pepo - AA LA 
Architecture, Arts. Thoroughly organized Preparatory 'HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Has 
Courses. Cire ulars of Cou, CHas, E, Hyart, Pres. vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston | > a an 
= SR: a inne . . iN 
: YLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery ( vounty. OLMES HINKLEY. AM err. i sina vsti 
- (50%. TZ S¢ HOOL FOR YOUNG LA- // Sekt RY. Cassie ian Sauk whi ienien wore Se" | ' 
r dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila the fall examinations, and make tutoring enxagements | | eachnhers 
" delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country-seat of Jay for the winter. , j ni 
¥ Cooke, will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept. 
2 26th. For circulars apply to PRINCIPALS, Ozontz School, S ) = . | And ‘ < at 
Principals: Miss Frances E, Bennett, Miss Sylvia J. a) ) / ds BWCICS Sabine 
= Fastman; Principal Emerita: Miss H, A. Dillaye. ICH = sé dele. . | ; . ‘ ty . x 
: PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hil S‘ HERMERHORN’'S TEACHERS'| ,, 
/e | ARS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S | + Agency. Olaest and best knownin U.S. Estab | Nat ( 
3 P English, French, and German Boarding Sch ot lished 1855." 8 East Lith Street, N.Y | e 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 30, LS8). ry. > pHeET r re yar , . oO Vertis t t 
Students prepared for College, Ample grounds for 7 HE BOS TON, NEV {VD } 
- outdoor exercise. Chicago Teachers’ Agencies. e. Ever | i fr) t\ oT ‘ Wit ' 
y Caan. an ani = RETT O, Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Bo 1: O Clinton - 
r PENNSYLVANIA, I hiladelphia, 3903 Locust St. Place, New York: 106 and 108 Wabash Ave.. Chie eae , Cai P 
o ARTIN’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. j} UTE > 
% There are vacancies for five boarding pupils for ~ } ; P 
S) the school year 1889-1890, Boys only of the highest I] ants, | ut ‘ Vo States, 
4 re oe HOO a vez yore = arene aaa as } - 
1 nee ho 7ANTED—A POSITION AS AS-|\ unless es y ord , 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1550 Pine st. sistant Professor in Civil } ineering t . | 
V ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND | plicant is twenty-nine vears oid, nas five yearstexpe | other p S 
= d Day School for Young Ladies, Begins Sept. 26. rience tn the diferent branches of ROR. engineering | & 
~ ~ U.S., was formerly a utenant in the Danish Ar 1 
- PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1434 Pine St. and has taken the de f Bachelor of Civil Fngine | Th Va i “1 
‘ N, ADEMOISELLE BONAMNE’S | ing at aprominent American university Address } 
a French and English Boarding and Day School C. A. care of the Nation | poutical a terary t . 
S for Young Ladies. Will reopen September * Num Y ITKI RV 7 Dy TYR 
T ber of resident pupils limited to six. Thor ugh in ] ANTEDBYALADY, THOROL | hike anv othe \ 
struction and home care. and experienced, a position as private teacher | 
to 7 alg pupils, or Inia school Jualiflearions. | f, eaian \) " 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 202 Higher English, French and Germia assies. Italian, | POF a8 ( 
and 204 W. Chelten Avenue. and Instrumental Musi Adi tress KF. OK., office of P , , 
; Nf ISS MARY E. STEVENS S BOARD. | the Natu j| culated weekly, the . 
e a ing and Day School begins its 21st year Sept. 25, vy v7 4 REF/IN? ‘ ry) rer } fs - P 
1880). * Approve: * by Bryn Mawr College and “au Wh TED—. PONE ee eo A SG Te) Gare | t cs C 
= thorized "’ to prepare students for its entrance exami- a ited pert re in, totake charge of a gentleman | ‘ 
nations. Pupils pass these examinations in this School. house and two chil tren An excellent position, a lof its readers le we 
- —_——— unusual reba somo town to the right pers \ 
: PENNSYLV ANTA, Swarthmore. dress B A. J., Box 1723, Post office, Boston, Mass | Ten) onal bi yeene 
‘WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS : ; Sees ay SOS 
n ¥ 9th month, 10th, 30 minutes from Broad St. Sta - = . = larcve n } f yy! 
» tion, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends, but all j ‘* ( y 1h \ { ) C ) ¢ ees. 
i others admitted. Full college course for both sexes; | 4 ~ wey Ls ate eee Ls Naame 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. Also a Manual . ~ « round oO SN 
ss Training and a Preparator ‘School (2 classes). Health VEADVILLE. PA | 
r ful location, large grounds, new and extensive build : me fhe heey . | por tance \ \ 
' ings and apparatus. For (¢ “atalogue and - a u “ | 
‘ lars, address Epwarp H, MaaiLu, LL.D.. Pres't Seventy fourth year begins September 17. Hix pro iblv tew w 
y RHODE ISLAND, Providence. grade; moderate expenses; for both sexes; U.S. Mili ees : one 
7 RIE. NDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEX- tary Department; A.B. and Engineering Courses | ct 2 er se wh 
4 es. Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Stu Address Davin H. 1 : a, ny ae " 
dents from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough : Sit tu - ea 
work in English. Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Acting President j 
Our certificate admits to college. Address i rested lt t att . 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. U PET aae ee \V | 
- } » ’ _ Pee Y , ‘ - ‘ . Sa 
TENNESSEE, Nashville. NI\ ERSI I \ Ol IRGINIA | Rate t Vea ; a } $ 
JAN DERBIL T UNIVERSITY.- ; nee es an oe ; as 
ms / Over 50 Professors and 600 Students last year Session begins Oct. Ist, and continues nine months. | Hes, QAE-LO. S ~s Qoy wv, § \ 
= Seven distinct departments; Academic, Theological, | Complete courses and equipment for instruction it ‘ F 
‘ Law, Medical, Dental, Pharmaceutical, Engineering. Letters and Sciences _ iw, Medicine, Pharmacy, L CSS 
8 For catalogue address gineering, and Agric ure, Expenses moderate or : 
Wits WILuraMs. Catalogues, apply to. | I< ts t ‘ rw k 
Virginia, Lexington, ; een en cene of the Faculty. P.O. | rt \ ad 
. i , ers o winia, Va j } ? S s \ 
fA AW SCHOOL, WASHINGTON AND : p 
4 ~ Lee University. CHARLES A. Graves, M.A., B.L., IN TREReITYV > 1B 9 . erticement ye = 
.- Prof. of Common and Stitute Law; JOHN RaNboLri UNIVERSITY O} PENAS. ver 7 
TvucKER, LL.D., Prof. of Equity and Commercial Law, ; AUSTIN, TEXAS, Ancuat 15, ISS9 i een ere a " as 
and of Constitutional and international Law. Tuition Applications for the Assistant Professorship of Latin | ( > i\ “ 
and fees, $75.00 for session of nine months, commenc in the University of Texas will be received until t 
S ing Sept. 12. Apply for catalogue and circular, end of September, when the vacancy w e filled by \ s s \ tis 
= : the Board of Regents. 8S irv, & t v < 
7 VirRGINIA, Lexington. - | [tis essential that applicants should have pre 7 } 
é "THE VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTI- | perience in te aching Latin. Address Lestre WaGGey ; 
. : tute has just closed its Semi-Centennial Jubilee, | Chairnan of the Faculty, University « t re Nas ’ : : 
re and will continue on the 4th of September to provide NA N, 200 I uiwav. N \ 
its system of thorough military training, a distinctive 
es course of Academie instruction, and technical instruc CZ rry <S ak rYTIVS 
Z tion in the several branches of applied Science; thus re cocxcstheclacbe treolieed 
e enabling a graduate in the Academic School to gain a MODFEFAN LANG 
i. professional degree as a Bachelor of Science or Civil 3 
- Engineer. inh _ oe . ag 
These advantages are secured on terms not exceet and DASi< Salty 
4 ing $36 a month, as an average for the entire course ; t t t - ) 
< including clothing tn addition to the ordinary collec P | A NO () > ( ) R = I: S. - vid 
. expenses. For catalogue address \ . GE ALN ar : - ‘ . 
: General ¥RaNcIS H. SmitH, Superintendent. "NEQUALLF IN FA VCH se AMVersat ts < 
: NEUILLY, PR#s Paris, 27 Boulevard Vicior Hugo. | 7O.VE, rot CH. WORKMANSHIP Dany ew Practical German Me 
F "E 7 y rvr , : ‘ de ‘ aa <? ¥ re , " 
- ADAME YEA TMAN-MON OUR Y— AND DURASBI1/3 . wert loinc 
d Institute for young ladies. Twenty-seven years ee ‘i : fA , tinge 
S of successful experience. School year commences WILLIAM KNABE & CO s 
« October Ist and ends July 28th, P upiis are received at a SEW ° , 
2 } any time during school year. Highest references in | ,, 00. Baltimore, _ New York, | ts wba 
1 America and England. 22 and 24 E. Baltimore S Ais ‘ near S HoUs} 
2 “ 5 Se Washington, SI7 Market 5} : ; 
1 “NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly. ane S yew x 
° IR. A. RENACK RECEIVES IN HIS 
: : house, and prepares with marked success a } ish LOD, 0 “ha LX le 1 
t 
limi ed number of students for the Sorbonne, the ; : 
> military and scientific schools, Special courses in mo pW ARD F. RISHOP, ) DE e VER. 
dern languages for Americans. STIN G. GORTIAM COTO 
n Se ee HENRY VAN KLEECK. | COLO. 
; #ERMANY, Dresden. , : 
Ee ; r oad . , INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 
a 4 GERMAN LADY, A TEACHER OF % Money inte ted, investments made 
a dé experience, would receive into her family two . and taket tf investors in Colorado 
ladies or gentlemen. House pleasantly located ; best ‘ and the West 
= opportunities for acquiring the language ; rooms large References: Robert M. Morse. Jr.. and Edward © 
8 with all home comforts, Best of references given. Ad rkins, Bost } . McLean, Pres. Man. Life 
dress, FRAULEIN THEKLA LEGLER s Amos ( ~w York, and the banks of 
_ 24 Stravestrasse, Moltk »platz. ve 
tte We buy and sell Bills of Exchange on 
ia Teac hers eve. Letters and make cable transfers of money to 
’ ‘ Furope, Austrailia, and the West Inlle« 
- . r , -¢ ~¢ . also make Collectior 4 issue Cor 
1 GERMAN LADY DESIRES A PO SRasunal aan tonaiiemenadiiia Gratin 
7 4 sition as teacher for the coming year. Has had < Creait ble in all parts of the worl F 
4 eXperience. German, French, Italian, Singing. Best \ 
3 of testimonials as to character and ability. ~ “ iress . Daouad . ' 
A \. W. SPANHOOFD, S, Paul’s Sehool, Concord, Br wh Brothe rs & Co., Bankers 
( — tn | 
c AN EXPERIENCED TE ACHEK eae : | NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
: ‘ 4 Ph.D. of Heidelberg University) desires a pos < d ‘ ,-¥ p d » ~ = ; yy" 
ly tion as Visiting tutor or in connection wit h some school, Living Age: No. 17 now ready. and mailed f | y ACK UMBERS, VOLS. AND SETS 
Pp Prepares for colle ee Best references. Address H. mination to any address . |? of the es on bought, sold, and exchanged 
, Zick, West Chester, New York. E. Rotu, 1155 Pine St., Phila 4.3. CLagk, 4 Park Row, New York City. 
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SELECT LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


FOR SCHOOL 


AND COLLEGE 


USE 


PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN 


MACMILLAN: sEMENTARY CLASSICS. 18mo, each 40 cents. 
The followl.g ..ementary Books, with Introductions, Notes, 
and in some cases with Exercises, are ready : 


AESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 


ARRIAN—THE EXPEDITION OF ALEXANDER. 
M.A., and A. 8S. Wa'pole. With Exercises. 


AULUS GELLIUS.—STORIES FROM AULUS GELLIUS. 
Nall, M.A, With Exercises, 


C-¥SAR.—THE GALLIC WAR, 


Selections. Edited by J. Bond, 


Edited by Rev, G, H. 


Book I. Edited by A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

THE HFLVETIAN WAR. Selected from Book I. By W. Welch, M.A., and C. 
G. Dufleld. With Exercises, 

THE GALLIC WAR, Books II, and III. 

THE GALLIC WAR. Book IV, 

THE GALLIC WAR, Book V. 


THE INVASION OF BRITAIN, Selected from Books IV. and V 
War.’ By W, Weich, M.A., and C, G, Duffield, M.A. 


THE GALLIC WAR, Scenes from Books V. and VI. 
THE GALLIC WAR. Book VII, Edited by Rev. 
Walpole, M.A, 
CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE,. Edited by E, S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 
DE AMICITIA, By the same editor. 
STORIES OF ROMAN HISTORY. By the Rey. G. E, 
Jones M.A. With Exercises. 
EUTROPIUS.—By W, Welch, M.A., and C. G, Duffield, M.A. With Exercises, 
HOMER,—ILIAD. Book lI. Edited by Rev. J. Bond and A. S. Walpole. 
ILIAD, Book XVIII, THE AKMS OF ACHILLES, Edited by 8S, R. James. 
HOMER. 
ODYSSEY. Book I, 


Edited by the Rev. W. G 
Edited by C. Bryans, M. A, 
Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A. 


Rutherford. 


.of * The Gallic 
With Exercises. 


Edited by C. Colbeck. 
John Bond, M.A,, and A. S. 


Jeans, M.A., and A. V. 


Fdited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., and A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
HORACE,—ODES L.-IV, Edited by T. E, Page, M.A. Each 40 cents, 
LIVY.—Book I. Edited by H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 


THE HANNIBALIAN WAR, Being part of the XXI. and XVII. Books of Livy. 
By G. C. Macaulay, M.A, 


THE SLEGE OF SYRACUSE. Being part of the XXIV. 
By G. Richards, M.A., and a. 8. Walpole, M.A. 
LEGENDS OF EARLY ROME, By H. Wilkinson. 
LUCIAN.—EXTRACTS FROM LUCIAN, 
A.S. Walpole, M.A. With Exercises. 
NEPOS,—SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GREEK 
G,. 8. Farnell, M.A, With Exercises, 
OVID.—SELECTIONS, Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A, 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM OVID IN ELEGIAC VERSE. Arranged and Fdited 
by Herbert Wilkinson, M.A. With Exerc ises in Latin Verse Composition, 
STORIES FROM THE METAMORPHOSES. Selected and Edited by Rev John 
Bond, M.A., and A. 8S, Walpole. M.A. w ith Exercises, 
PILEDRUS.—SELECT FABLES, 
pole, M.A, With Exercises. 
THUCYDIDES. —THE RISE OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 
CXVIiL and CXXVIUL.-CXXXVIII. Edited by F, H. Colson, 
VIRGIL.—ANEID. BookI. Edited by A. S, Walpole, M.A. 
ENEID, Book II, Edited by T, E. Page, M.A. 
AENEID. Book IV, Edited by T. E, Page, M.A, 
ANELD, Book V. Edited by Rev. A. Calvert, M.A. 
ENEID. Book VI. By T. E. Page, M.A. 
ENEID, Book IX, Edited by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, 
SELECTIONS. Edited by E. 8, Shuckburgh, M.A, 
GEORGICS, Book l. Edited by C. Bryans, M.A, 
NENOPHON,~-ANABASIS, BookI. Fdited by A. 
SELECTIONS FROM ANABASIS, Book I, By “ey 
XENOPHON, 
THE REIREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND. 
with Exercises. By Kev. E. D. Stone, M.A, 
SELECTIONS FROM THE CYCLOP-EDIA. 
Exercises. 


and XXV. Books of Livy. 
With Exerc ises, 


With Exercises, In Press. 


Edited by the Kev. John Bond, M.A., and 


AND ROMAN HISTORY. By 


Adapted for the Use of Beginners by A. S, Wal- 


Book I., cc, LXXXIX, 


With Exercises. 


In Preparation, 


. Walpole, M.A. 
A, Wells. With Exercises, 


Selected from Anabasis, Book IV., 


Edited by A, H. Cooke, M.A. With 


The following more ad‘ anced Books, 
cabulary, are ready : 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS, 


with Introductions and Notes, but no Vo 


Edited by Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A, 
EURIPIDES.—HECUBA,. Edited by Rev, John Bond, M.A., and A. 8. Walpole. 


HERODOTUS,—SELECTIONS FROM BOOKS VII. AND VIII. The Expedition 
of Xerxes, Edited by A. H. Cooke, M.A. 


HORACE.—SELECTIONS FROM THE SATIRES 
Rev, W. J. V. Baker, M.A, 


SELECT EPODES AND ARS POETICA. Edited by H. A. Dalton, M.A, 
PLATO,—EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS, Edited by C. E, Graves, M.A. 
TERENCE,.—SCENES FROM THE ANDRIA. Edited by F. W. Cornish, M.A. 
THE GREEK ELEGIAC POETS.—-FROM CALLINUS TO CALLIMACHUS., 

and edited by Rev. H. Kynaston, D.D, 
THUCYDIDES.-—-BOOK IV, CHs, I.-XLI. 
C. E, Graves, M.A. 
VIRGIL,—GEORGICS, Book II, Edited by Rev 
LATIN ACCIDENCE AND EXERCISES, 
M.A., and C, G, Duffield, M.A, 


AND EPISTLES, Edited by 


Selected 
The Capture of Sphacteria. Edited by 


. J, H. Skrine. 


Arranged for Beginners, By W. Welch, 


and Vocabularies, | 


Edited by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. | 

| CORNEILLE.—LE CID. 
| DUMAS,—LES DEMOISELLES DE ST. CYR. 
| LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. 


| MOLIPRE,- 
| MOLIERE.—LES FEMMES SAVANTES,. 


|; SANDEAL 


, VOLTAIRE,—CHARLES XII, 


| SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Elited by C. Sheldon, M.A. 


THE TEACHER’S COMPANION TO MAOMILLAN’S COURSE | 


M ac MILILAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. 


LA FONTAINE,—SELECT FABLES. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN 


Edited by 


SCHOOL 


18smo. 


CLASSICS, 
Eugéne Fasnacht. 
FRENCH. 
Edited by G.E. Fasnacht. 30 cents, 
Edited by Victor Oger. 
Edited by L. M. Morlarty, 


10 cents, 
Books I,-VI. B.A. 
Preparation, 
MOLIERE.—L’AVARE. By the same Editor. 30 cents, 
LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, fy the same Fditor. 40 cents, 
By G. E. Fasnacht, 30 cents. 
MOLIERE,—LE MISANTHROPE, Ry the same Editor. 30 cents. 
MOLIPRE.—LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. By the same Editor. 30 cents, 
RACINE.—BRITANNICUS. Edited by Eugene Pellissier 50 cents. 
SAND.—LA MARE AU DIABLE, Edited by W. E. Kussell, 30 cents. 
1.~MADEMOISLLLE DE LA SEIGLIERE. Edited by H. C. Steel. 
FRENCH READINGS FROM ROMAN HISTORY, Selected from Various 
and Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A. $1.10. 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION, 
Bull, M.A. In Preparation, 


Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 
GERMAN. 

Edited by Francis Storr, M.A. Jn Preparation. 
Edited by H. A, Bull, M.A. 55 cents. 
Followed by an Appendix on Part Il. Edited by 


40 cents. 
Authors 


Edited by Rev. H, A. 


90 cents. 


FREY TAG.—DOKTOR LUTHER. 
GOETHE.—GOTZ VON BERLICHINGEN. 
U “m 
$1. 


GOETHE.—FA 
Jane Lee, 

HEINE,.—SELEC <a FROM THE REISEBILDER 
WORKS. Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A. 65 cents. 

LESSING.—MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited by J, Sime. In Preparation. 

SCHILLER.—-DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS, Edited by Joseph Gostwick. 
60 cents, 


Part I. 


AND OTHER PROSE 


65 cents. 
SCHILLER.—LYRICAL POEMS. Selected and Edited, with {ntroduction 
Notes, by E, J. Turner, B.A., and E. D. A| Morshead, M.A. 65 cents, 
SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL, Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 60 cents, 
eee. —WALLENSTEIN’S LAGER. Edited by H, B. Cotterill, 


ce 
UHL AND: —SELECT BALLADS. re oe as a First Fasy Reading Book for Begin- 
ners, With Vocabulary, Edited by G. E, tasnacnt. 30 cents. 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH c OURSE. By G. Eugéne Fasnach! ; 
I. First Year, containing Easy Lessons in the Re gular Accidence, i6mo, 30 


ce 


and 


M.A 50 


Grammar, with copious Exercises. 
enlarged and revised. l6mo, 55 


nts. 
II, Second Year, containing an Elementary 
— and Voc abularies. A New Edition, 


Il. Third Year, containing a Systematic Syntax and Lessons in Composition. 
lé6mo. 65 cents. 
cen ACHER’S COMPANION TO M AC MILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE 
URSE, Second Year. 16mo. §1.1¢ 
on ACHER’S COMPANION TO MAC MILLAN’S 
OCRSE. Third Year, 16mo, $1.10. 
niga LAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READER. By G. Eugéne Fasnacht. 
I. First Year, containing Tales, Historical Extracts, Letters, Dialogues, Fables. 
Ballads, Nursery Songs, ete. With Vocabularies. 16mo. 65 cents. 
li, Second Year, jain = Tas Fiction in Prose and Vv erse, tlistorical and Desc rip- 
tive Extracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues, ete. 16mo. 65 cents. 
MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By G. Eugéne Fasnacht. First Course. 
Parallel French-English Extracts and Parallel English French Syntax. Lmo. 
60 cents, 


_, FRENCH 


THe, PROGRESSIVE FRENCH 


FE vax NCH COM 

lémo, $1.1 

By G, kugéne nn 
First Year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular Accidence. 35 cents. 

Ii. Second Year, containing Conversational Lessons on Systematic Aecitence 
and Elementary Syntax, with Philological Illustrations and Etymological Vo 
cabulary. New edition, enlarged, v0 cents. 

Ill. Third Year. In Press. 

THE TEACHEK’S COMPANION TO PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE, 
and Second Years, I6mo. Each, $1.10. 

MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. By G. Eugéne_Fasnacht. 
First Year, containing an Introduction to the German Order of Words, with 
copious Examples, Extracts from German authors in Prose and Poetry, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Is6mo. 65 cents. 

MACMILLAN’S PRIMARY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOOKS, Edited by G, Eugéne Fasnacht. With Illustrations. 

PERRAULT,—CONTFS DE FEES. Edited, with Introduction, 
vulary. By G. E. Fasnacht. 30 cents, 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vo 
cabulary. By L. M. Moriarity, M. A., Assistant Masier at Rossall. “50 cents, 

CORNAZ,-—NOS ENFANTS ET LEURS AMIS. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exer- 
cises, By Edith Harvey. l6mo. 40 cents. 

GRIMM.—HAUSMARCHEN, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
By G. E, Fasnacht, 50 cents. 

SCHWAB (G.).—ODYSSEUS. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
same Editor. In Preparation, 

XAVIER DE MAISTRE,—LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE ET LF LEPREUX 
D’AOSTE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
B.Se, 50 cents, 

HAU Lig —DIE KARAVANE. With 

*h.D. New Edition, enlarged, 

F ste IAN’S FABLES. Selected and Edited with Notes, Exercises, and Vocubularv 
By Rev. Charles Yeld, M.A. 40 cents. 

FRENCH LIFEIN LETTERS. With Notes on Idioms. 
40 cents, 


POSITION. First Course. By G, Eugéne Fasnacht. 


First 


READING 


Notes, and Voca- 


and Vocabulary. 
By the 


DE LA CITE 
By 8. Barlet, 


Notes and Vocabulary. By 
75 cents. 


Herman Hager. 


By Mrs, Molesworth. 16mo, 


Macmillan & Co. invite the attention of Teachers to their new General Catalogue, now ready, embracing besides theirown Educational Works those of 


the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, for which they are the appointed American Agents, 


MACMILLAN & Co., 


112 kourth Ave., New 


Copies sent free by mail to address on application. 


Y ork. 
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